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HUS far in 1905, the greatest monthly fire loss has oc- 
curred in February, when $25,591,000 worth of prop- 
erty was destroyed in the United States and Canada. The 
loss in September last, according to The Journal of Com- 
merce and Commercial Bulletin, was $13,715,250, against 
_ $14,387,650 in September of last year, and $9,939,450 in the 
same month of 1903. For the period of nine months to 
October 1, in each of the last three years, the losses have been 
as follows: 1903, $114,971,550; 1904, $208,560,500 (includ- 
ing $70,000,000 for the Baltimore conflagration); 1905, 
$131,436,000. It therefore appears that the 1905 losses have 
averaged nearly $2,000,000 a month more than in the first 
nine months of 1903. However, it is to be expected that the 
amount of yearly losses will grow nearly in proportion to the 
growth in value of insurable property ; so that it might be er- 
roneous to infer from the foregoing figures that this year’s 
losses are in greater proportion to values than normal. A 
feature which is entitled to consideration in this connection is 
the greatly enhanced prices of building and other materials, as 
well as of the labor which enters into building and manu- 
facturing costs, as compared with those of five or ten years 
ago. A building which cost $20,000 ten years ago, could not 
be duplicated to-day for less than $25,000; and when such a 
structure is destroyed by fire, the basis of the loss estimate is, 
of course, its present value or the cost of replacing it. Hence 
it may easily be the case that the ratio of fire destruction to 
insurable value may be actually less now than it was a 
decade ago. 





HE fact that life insurance companies have paid large 
T sums to attorneys to defeat blackmailing legislation in 
different States, has been testified to by the witnesses before 
the legislative insurance investigating committee. Counsel 
for the committee is doing his best to ascertain how the 
attorneys disbursed the amounts they received, and who were 
the recipients of them. It is intimated that certain well- 
known professional lobbyists will be put on the stand and 
subjected to counsel’s “third degree” processes. It is to be 
hoped that this is true, and that the subject of legislative 
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blackmail as practiced at Albany and other State capitals will 
be thoroughly eviscerated. The matter is one of national im- 
portance, in which all large corporations are especially 
interested. If, in the last analysis, it is found that individual 
legislators have received bribes from the lobbyists, or if poli- 
tical strikers have been paid for their influence, their names 
and connections should be made known, that they may be 
held up to public contempt and subjected to such punishment 
as they deserve. By all means, insert the inquisitorial probe 
into this scandal and expose, if possible, every member of 
the “black-horse cavalry,” that brings disgrace upon the 
entire legislative bodies. Corrupt lobbyists and purchasable 
legislators have brought about the conditions that have ren- 
dered necessary those expenditures, for which the insurance 
companies are now being censured. Some of our State 
legislatures have been rotten to the core for years, a fact well 
known to all who have had any business with them, and it 
is high time their blackmailing games were brought to an 
end. If the investigation should result in striking some of 
the legislative associates of the members of the committee, 
there will be little occasion for surprise. If the investigation 
is pushed, as is promised, uninfluenced by politicians or per- 
sonal friendships, it will be found that insurance companies, 
in common with other large corporations, have been the vic- 
tims of thoroughly organized corruptionists within the halls 
of various State legislatures. Public indignation should be 
directed against such “combines,” rather than against the 
plundered victims they lead yearly to the slaughter. 





MONG the contributors to the daily press who are put- 
ting forth their ideas as to how to conduct the life 
insurance business, one has suggested that the government 
should take over the business and place it entirely in the hands 
of government officials. He argues that the various States 
are already paying for the support of an Insurance Depart- 
ment, and that the government could issue life insurance poli- 
cies at a cheaper rate than the companies now charge. To 
show how ignorant on the subject of life insurance the writer 
is, it is only necessary to state that, so far as the Insurance 
Departments are concerned, they are not only not supported 
by the State, but are made a vehicle through which the sev- 
eral States obtain a large revenue. According to official re- 
ports, the various life insurance companies paid in 1904 for 
taxes, licenses, fees, etc., the sum of $9,652,737, while the fire 
insurance companies paid in taxes alone $5,577,225, making a 
total of $15,229,962, of which the policyholders were de- 
frauded by the unjust and illogical requirements of the va- 
rious States. A small portion only of the amounts paid by the 
companies is for the maintenance of Insurance Departments, 
as is shown by the reports of State officials. For instance, 
Colorado reports for 1904, $163,104 of receipts, and disburse- 
ments, $16,527; Alabama collected ’$86,354 and expended 
$3198; Connecticut received $122,894 and paid out $26,732; 
Maryland received $262,854 and expended $14,038: New 
York took in $281,727 and paid out $139,777: Ohio received 
$929,963 and expended $88,944, and $53,306 for the support 
of public fire departments; Wisconsin received $562,685 and 
paid out $20,794. Since 1883 the Colorado Department has 
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received $1,510,855 and paid out $243,594, while New Hamp- 
shire, since 1890, received $598,484. This list might be con- 
tinued to embrace every State in the Union, showing that 
every one of them has received from insurance companies 
many times more than it cost to maintain their Insurance De- 
partments. This does not look very much as though tax- 
payers were burdened with their so-called insurance super- 
vision. If the surplus over expenditures is not otherwise 
diverted, policyholders are contributing very liberally to the 
reduction of taxes that propertyowners otherwise would have 
to pay. Those Don Quixotes who would undertake to reform 
the universe and make over this particular planet, should at 
least have a basis of facts on which to erect their perfected 
superstructure. 





LTHOUGH there are people who decry the benefits of 
A official State supervision of insurance companies, it is 
undoubtedly true that the obligation to file a sworn annual 
statement of assets, liabilities, etc., and to secure a license has 
a deterrent effect upon some men who would otherwise have 
no scruples about conducting their business in a reckless, if 
not an absolutely fraudulent, manner. The records of the 
past are littered with references to “old charter” or other non- 
reporting insurance concerns of all varieties which have failed 
disastrously—as regards their policyholders. Certain States 
have acquired unenviable reputations as incubators of wild- 
cat insurance concerns, fostering them by lax laws and the 
absence of supervision. It may be truthfully said that, in this 
respect, conditions are not as bad as they were some years 
ago; but they are not yet all they should be. One recent in- 
stance ‘comes to mind, which illustrates the desirability of 
requiring all fire insurance companies to file sworn reports 
annually, and to otherwise comply with all provisions of the 
law relative to companies transacting business in their own 
respective States. The Jefferson Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company of Richmond, Va., was incorporated by the State 
Corporation Commission in 1904. It never secured a license 
from the Auditor of Public Accounts (whose authority is ne- 
cessary to the legal transaction of the business of insurance in 
Virginia), nor did it make the statutory deposit of $10,000 
with the State Treasurer. However, it filed a statement 
showing $90,246 of assets, embracing United States bonds 
valued at $21,600; Richmond city bonds, said to be worth 
$10,500; Virginia funded bonds, carried at $11,700; New 
York city bonds to the value of $6150; cash, $28,719, and 
other resources. Its statement of 1904 business gave its pre- 
miums as $42,217 with loss and expense ratios of 29.8 per 
cent and 35.0 per cent, respectively. Making so favorable an 
exhibit, and securing a general agent who had borne a good 
reputation to conduct its surplus line business, its prospects 
looked bright. A short time ago, however, it was apparently 
unable to meet a small loss claim, and was thrown into a 
receiver’s hands. What had become of its gilt-edged assets? 
This is the question which naturally arose; and we wrote a 
week or so ago to the receiver, asking if the securities named 
had been turned over to him. As yet we have received no 
reply to our letter; but it is understood that, up to about the 
first of this month, no securities had been placed in the re- 
ceiver’s hands. In the light of past experience, it would 


seem advisable (even though not an absolute  safe- 
guard) for business men, when offered fire insurance, to 
accept only policies issued by companies which are duly 
licensed by the constituted authorities of the respective States 
in which such companies are domiciled. 





te INSURANCE is at present undergoing the most 

important crisis that has ever occurred in its history 
in this country. Originating in the troubles between execu- 
tive officers of the Equitable, the criticisms of methods and 
management have extended to other companies, until it can 
be said that the system itself is under fire. For over eight 
months the daily press has teemed with statements, true and 
false—mostly false—regarding life insurance practices, until 
the general public has become suspicious of all companies. 
Instead of waiting for the verdict that may be found against 
persons accused of various shortcomings, the public has vir- 
tually taken up the cry of the yellow journals and condemned 
them all before investigation or any evidence of wrongdoing. 
The large and small companies are held to be equally guilty 
with the few officers who have been shown to be derelict in 
certain respects. This is not only unjust, but is especially 
hard upon the large army of agents and solicitors who de- 
pend upon the business they can place for the means of 
support for themselves and their families. They find it 
almost impossible to sell the policies of any company, no 
matter how high its standing, as persons solicited say: “Prob- 
ably your company is all right, but so we thought of those 
whose mismanagement has been exposed. We will wait till 
the investigating committee gets through.” So the agents 
are put off and, not being able to secure business, their 
income becomes an unknown quantity. Their expenses con- 
tinue, however, and some of them are having a hard struggle 
to support themselves. During all the controversy that has 
been going on, no question has been raised as to the solvency 
of any company, and even the one most severely criticised 
has been officially declared to be in condition to fulfill every 
contract it has made and still have a large surplus. The great 
benefits conferred in the past by the life insurance system 
should not be overlooked, or its value to the present genera- 
tion be ignored, simply because a few men charged with its 
administration are accused of having gone wrong. Indi- 
viduals in all walks of life go wrong sometimes, but the 
entire community is not condemned because of their wrong- 
doing. Those companies that are under fire must meet their 
accusers, and justify themselves or stand convicted, but there 
is no reason why those companies that have never been even 
suspected of wrongdoing should be condemned or their 
reputations for honesty and fair dealing be overlooked. Their 
representatives among the agents are, generally speaking, 
iawabiding, self-respecting citizens, and they are entitled to 
the confidence of their friends and neighbors. The miscon- 
duct, if such be established, of a few men cannot outweigh the 
honorable record of other companies, nor impeach the integ- 
rity of their agents and solicitors. It is unfortunate that these 
are made to suffer for offenses of which they had no knowl- 
edge, and for which they are in nowise responsible. The 
house-cleaning that is going on will, in the end, be of great 
benefit to the life insurance business, but in the meantime a 
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large force of deserving men is made to suffer. We trust 
this will not be of long duration, but that the public will 
speedily look upon the matter in its proper light—the ex- 
posure of misconduct in certain places that does not reflect 
upon those engaged in the same business who are not 
responsible for such delinquencies. 





HE action of those Insurance Commissioners who have 
tried to anticipate the findings of the legislative insur- 

ance investigating committee, by demanding the resigna- 
tions of John A. McCall, president of the. New York Life, 
and George W. Perkins, vice-president, is certainly prema- 
ture. They announce that, unless their demands for these 
resignations are promptly complied with, the company’s 
license to do business within those States will be revoked. 
Nevada led the way in this demand and Missouri has fol- 
lowed, while one or two minor States have threatened similar 
action. The demand is solely made on the ground of the 
New York Life’s campaign contributions during the gold 
standard controversies. ‘The legislative investigating com- 
mittee has by no means completed its labors, has made no 
recommendations of any character whatever, and numerous 
witnesses are yet to be heard. It would certainly be more in 
consonance with the American spirit of fair play if these too 
previous State insurance officials had waited until definite 
charges are made by the committee against the officials of the 
New York Life. The New York Department has superior 
jurisdiction over companies chartered by this State; and 
when the investigation is completed and the committee’s 
report filed, the New York State authorities may be relied 
upon to take such action as may be deemed necessary. The 
Attorney-General and the District Attorney are watching 
the proceedings carefully, and have announced that, when 
anything is developed demanding legal proceedings to be 
commenced against anyone, they will be prepared to act 
promptly. It is doubtful if the Insurance Commissioners 
who have so prematurely threatened the New York Life, can 
be justified by law in revoking its license; and if they under- 
take to carry out their threat, the company will probably 
apply for an injunction to restrain them from interfering with 
its business. But the laws of the several States give almost 
despotic powers to Insurance Commisioners, leaving it to 
their discretion to refuse to license companies, or to cancel 
their licenses as their individual judgment may direct. The 
exercise of such arbitrary power has seldom been called in 
question, but in the present instance will undoubtedly be 
appealed from. The charge brought against President 
McCall and Vice-President Perkins is that they contributed 
$150,000 of the company’s funds to the last three presidential 
campaigns, when the silver issue was before the people. 
Public sentiment is divided as to whether or not such contri- 
butions were justified; but Mr. McCall has explained that if 
the free silver party had prevailed, it would have cost the 
policyholders millions of dollars by the depreciation in the 
value of securities that would have followed. Managers of 
other great financial institutions felt the same way, and made 
large contributions to aid in the defeat of that issue. For 
his action in the matter, President McCall is now called upon 
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by those opposed to his action, to refund the $150,000 and 
to resign his position. He is not likely to comply with this 
request, and the board of trustees of the New York Life, who 
elected him to office, will unquestionably sustain him in con- 
testing the legality of the action of the Commissioners 
referred to. 





HE legislative insurance investigation committee had as 
witnesses last week several officers of the New York 

Life and the Mutual Life. Counsel of the committee directed 
his inquiries largely to an effort to ascertain the sums paid 
by these companies to their attorneys for the purpose of 
defeating blackmailing legislation in various States. Presi- 
dent McCall made the statement that three-fourths of the 
insurance bills introduced in State legislatures were of a 
blackmailing character, the strikers who introduced them 
expecting to be bought off. Walter F. Thummell, attorney 
for the Mutual Life, corroborated this statement. It was 
shown by the testimony that the Equitable co-operated with 
the others in employing counsel to watch legislative pro- 
ceedings and to defeat hostile bills. Their methods were to 
employ local counsel at State capitals and instruct them to 
appear before the legislative comnmttees and oppose each 
obnoxious measure. The witnesses all testified that never, 
to their knowledge, had money been paid to individual 
legislators for their influence in such matters. It was shown 
that large sums were paid to Judge Hamilton and Mr. Thum- 
mell for the purpose of conducting the campaigns against 
hostile legislation, that they paid out the money according to 
their own judgment, and were not asked by the companies 
for an accounting. Some of the high moral papers have 
harped upon this testimony with much vehemence, taking 
the ground that the companies were spending large sums to 
corrupt legislators, thus holding the companies responsible 
for a condition of which they are the victims. These journals 
know that blackmailing legislation has been in vogue for 
many years, and that not only are insurance companies at- 
tacked by strikers at every session of State legislatures. 
but ‘every other large corporation. The railroad. companies 
have had to expend hundreds of thousands of dollars to defeat 
hostile legislation, and so universal has become the practice 
of introducing blackmailing bills that the strikers have been 
designated as “the black-horse cavalry.” It has long been 
a question for corporations to decide whether they would 
submit to legislative blackmail or consent to be driven out of 
business. They have simply had to defend themselves, and 
they adopted the easiest way of doing so, which was to 
employ counsel to look out for their interests. The striking 
lobby at many State capitals has become as much of a fixed 
institution as the legislature itself. It is not the corporations 
that seek to corrupt legislatures, but it is the legislatures that 
demand blackmail from corporations as the price of their 
continued existence. It is the highwayman’s demand—“your 
money or your life’—and as the legislatures are all power- 
ful for evil, corporations are at their mercy. The legislative 
investigating committee is doing good work in showing up 
these blackmailing practices, and the probability is that little 
will be attempted in that line this winter, especially if some 
of these attorneys are forced to tell how and to whom they 
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paid the money that was furnished to them so liberally. 
Commenting upon this condition, a well-known lobbyist is 
quoted as saying: “Some of these hay-seed legislators will 
have to go barefoot this winter, for there will be nothing 
coming to them. This investigation has cut off their source 
of supply, for the corporations will refuse to be bled in the 
usual manner.” 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


IN AND ABOUT NEW YORK. 


The secretary of the Furniture Dealers Association of America, 
whose headquarters are in this city, has sent out several thousand 
circulars in support of a resolution to organize a fire insurance com- 
pany whose specialty shall be insuring furniture factories and furniture 
stocks. It is a remarkable document, based on the reported experience 
of 421 concerns, both manufacturers and dealers, covering forty States 
and 289 different cities. From these is drawn the information that, in 
varying periods from five to twenty years and equalizing payments and 
losses by means of compound interest, these 421 concerns paid in fire 
premiums $2,161,031.54, and received for losses $275,423.25, a nominal 
excess of $1,885,608.29. Wita the claim that there are 25,000 retail 
dealers and 3000 factories in the United States, the deduction from 
the figures given is drawn that the trade paid, in an average period 
of ten years, in excess of losses, $27,912,165; and it is urged that a 
special furniture insurance company could save to the trade half that 
sum. 

Regarding the pending investigation of the work of the board and 
the Exchange, it has been suggested that the same method of using 
experts be employed and, if possible, the same expert be engaged, in 
order that the points may be more clearly brought out where there 
is friction and need of harmony. The work begun by the finance 
committee will probably be continued, provided the new board com- 
mittee is satisfied that the expert chosen is the right man in the right 
place. A member, who is very much interested in the investigation, 
says that it is a matter of the highest importance to the future of the 
Exchange, as well as of the New York board. 


Some of the companies are growing restless regarding the expected 
benefits which were to come to the Exchange companies by the opera- 
tion of the new restricted sprinkler schedule upon the mutual class 
of risks. These companies are outside of the Factory Insurance Asso- 
ciation, and have received a hint from some quarters that the business 
in this city is likely to go to the association, and the outsiders have 
no chance in the competition. One of the outsiders inquires how the 
majority of the companies are any better off than they were before the 
restricted schedule was adopted. 

Recent lumber fires in the Northwest have brought grief to the 
hearts of several non-agency companies, as well as surplus business 
in this city. They were firm believers in the lumber risks, on account 
of the high rates which were paid; and while acknowledging that it 
was a fair gamble, seem to have ignored the chance of loss. 


Complaints have reached the Department from the officials of West- 
ern States that policies of unknown Lloyds are being issued by brokers 
and others, and obtain some degree of credit on the plea that they are 
approved by the Superintendent in this State. As this is affirmatively 
untrue, it is still insisted that the failure of this State to put an end 
to the operation of irresponsible Lloyds is accepted as evidence of 
approval. The complainants forget that the legitimate Lloyds have 
some rights under the law; and although these are not aimed at by 
the Western officials, it must be borne in mind that the Lloyds ac- 
cused of dealing in worthless policies place themselves outside of the 
law by refusing to write upon property in this State. Until they do 
this, the Department has no ground to proceed against them. 


A proposition has been forwarded to London, to the English Lloyds, 
for insurance upon the lives of five elephants now performing in this 
city. These elephants are under contracts which net their owners 
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several thousand dollars per month, and it is on the basis of such 
contracts the proposed insurance is indicated. 


Large lines are being placed this month on the holiday goods, in 
storage stores, which have been imported recently and will be with- 
drawn for consumption within a month. 


A recent paragraph in this column, that the warning from Boston 
that offers are pending on certain wholesale grocery risks—rather late 
on account of a similar warning for the New York Exchange—has 
brought out information that the last caution refers to renewals, and 
generally that the situation is worse than ever. We gave the informa- 
tion as we found it in the records of the Exchange. 


Among the anomalies of the recent monthly list, sent out to mem- 
bers of the Exchange, of policies canceled for non-payment of pre- 
miums, is mention of twenty-four policies issued to a woman updn a 
row of apartment houses which were “direct” without brokerage. The 
amount involved is over $100,000, and the companies which cultivate 
“direct” business may well wish that the insured may next time try 
some other method. 


The brokerage association is considering the charges preferred 
against three different brokers, upon which the revocation of their 
certificates is asked for. The cancellation of certificates brings notor- 
iety to the culprits, but nine-tenths of the brokers regard it as useless 
as a means of preventing accused brokers from obtaining commissions. 
Thus far there is reason to believe every broker who has lost his 
certificate has collected his commission as usual through some other 
broker. 


Henry Evans, president, and Francis C. Moore, ex-president of the 
Continental, arrived home last Saturday on the “Cedric.” 


John B. Kenney, formerly of Raleigh, N. C., has moved to this city, 
and will adjust fire losses in this vicinity. 


The First Bohemian Reinsurance of Prague has discontinued 
writing surplus lines in this country. 


Albert E. Griffin has been appointed Brooklyn local agent for the 
German Alliance of New York and the Orient of Hartford. 


John A. Kelly of Blagden, Kelly & Fuller has returned from 
Europe. 


At a special meeting of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
held last Friday, the report of the special committee on fire alarm ser- 
vice was adopted as submitted by Chairman Shallcross, and referred 
back, with instructions to take the matter up with the municipal 
authorities at the earliest opportunity. The ground covered by the 
report was the borough of Manhattan only, and it is stated that the 
fire alarm service within that area was found to be in a condition 
verging on collapse. The New York fire department had previously 
made an examination of the fire alarm system. 


George L. Shepley of Starkweather & Shepley sailed for Europe 
this week on the “Kaiser Wilhelm ITI.” 


There are rumors afloat that a formal announcement will soon be 
made to the effect that the Alliance Assurance will absorb the County 
Fire Office of London. The latter company transacts business in the 
United Kingdom only, writing no foreign risks. 


The minute adopted at a recent sessivn of the executive committee 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters opposing national super- 
vision of insurance, has been concurred with by the committee on 
laws and legislation, and the latter body is sending out circulars to 
companies advising them of the opinion reached. 


Life and Casualty Notes. 
District Attorney Jerome stated last week that as soon as the 
legislative insurance committee had finished its work an extraordinary 
grand jury will investigate the insurance affairs. 


President E. W. Scott of the Provident Savings Life reports very 
gratifying results for the month of September—a substantial increase 
having been made over September, 1904. In a personal letter to the 
field force he asks each producer to make October a good month by 
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writing all the business possible without the company allotting speci- 
fied amounts to be reached. 

The New York Life closed its September business in a very grati- 
fying manner, the amount of new applications being considerably 
ahead of September, 1904. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

The New England Insurance Exchange has voted to rescind the 
three per cent rates on floating policies covering automobiles, thus 
leaving each individual company to charge whatever rate it pleases. 

The question of extending the stamp system in Maine was laid upon 
the table. 

Robert Bennett has been chosen chairman of the Beverly ( Mass.) 
committee of the Exchange, and H. J. Hill chairman of the Hingham 
committee. 

Eugene S. Archer, Connecticut special agent of the German- 
American, has been elected to active membership in the New England 
Insurance Exchange. 

There was a fire—not incendiary this time—in the yards of the 
Boston and Maine Railroad recently, causing a loss of $25,000. This 
road has been a heavy sufferer, on account of incendiary fires, during 
the past two years. 


The board rescinded its former rule, relative to charges for signs on 
buildings, and adopted a substitute, whereby signs on buildings are 
to be treated as defects, for which minimum charges will be made, 
the amounts to be added both to the building and contents. 


The recommendation of the tariff committee, that the charge for 
builders’ permits for concrete buildings be the same as the charge 
for builders’ permit in wooden buildings, was adopted; also the 
recommendation of the executive committee, providing for insuring 
automobile garages when payment is made for the use of gasolene on 
the premises. 

T. H. Raymond, Cambridge, has purchased the agency business of 
H. A. Chester. 

It is reported that the metropolitan agency of the Reliance of 
Philadelphia will be transferred from Wheelock & Serratt to Martin 
L, Cate & Co. 

Special Agent H. E. Burns of the Hamburg-Bremen has gone to 
California, where he will be united in marriage to a niece of Ex- 
Governor Stone of that State. 

Thomas L. OBrion, F. C. Church and James Gould, brokers for the 
Boston and Northern and Old Colony Railroad joint schedules, have 
placed the line, which amounts to $7,500,000, in New York and Hart- 
ford, at two per cent for three years. The annual rate named by the 
New England Exchange is 66% cents. 

The Lynn (Mass.) agency of the Royal Exchange has been trans- 
ferred from Thomas F. Porter to Silsbee, Baker, Geer & Ingalls. 

George P. Field of Field & Cowles has been chosen a director on 
the local board of the American Surety Company of New York. 

The executive committee of the New England Insurance Exchange 
has recommended that rates on rents and leasehold interest forms be 
made the same as for buildings. If eighty per cent of the annual 
rental is guaranteed, the eighty per cent rate is to be used; otherwise, 
the flat rate will prevail. , 

Nearly all the members of the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters 
have signed the new agreement regulating sub-agency commissions. 
The agreement has already been published in THE SpEcTATOR. 


Prominent visiting underwriters to Boston, the past week, included 
General Manager W. T. Price of London, and E. G. Richards, United 
States manager of the North British and Mercantile. 


The Boston agency of the State of Liverpool has been placed with 
Francis H. Stevens. 


Life and Casualty Notes. 
George S. Wheeler will manage the burglary department of Taft & 
Parker, Boston, general agents of the Empire State Surety Company. 


At a meeting of the joint committees representing the Royal 
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Arcanum in Massachusetts it was unanimously voted to begin 
legal proceedings against the supreme council of the order, be- 
cause of the adoption by that body of the new assessment rates. 
Judge Moorfield Storey has been retained as Jeading counsel for the 
Massachusetts branch, and the court proceedings will be commenced 
at once. The first step will be a motion for an injunction. The 
legality of the action of the supreme council will be attacked on three 
grounds: That it had no right to change the rates to the attained 
age; that the offering of six various options to the members is, in 
effect, a cancellation of the benefit certificate and a violation of the 
contract; and that the statutes of Massachusetts prohibit the accumu- 
lation in the emergency fund of more than three benefits at one 
time, whereas the new plan will force the accumulation in that fund 
of a great many more than three. It was voted that an assessment 
of fifty cents be levied upon each member to defray the cost of litiga- 
tion. Councils of Massachusetts were advised not to accept any of the 
six options offered, and were also advised to tender, on the day of 
the next payment, the amount of the old assessment; and if that is 
not accepted, to file a written protest against the new rate. Members 
were also asked not to drop out of the order, at least until the litiga- 
tion is over. 


NOTES FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


Harry A. Randall, counterman and chief clerk of the Wagner & 
Taylor agency, has the sympathy of the street in the loss of his 
sixteen-year-old daughter, Mary E., who died last week from Bright’s 
disease. 

Agent A. P. Haldane of Paterson, N. J., has been appointed to rep- 
resent the Sun of London, which withdrew from that city several 
years ago. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Wilson Curtin have sent out invitations for 
the marriage of their daughter, Katherine Irvine, to Lawrence John 
Brengle, on Saturday, October 21. Mr. Curtin is of the firm of Curtin 
& Brockie, the Philadelphia representatives of Johnson & Higgins, 
and a few years ago Mr. Brengle began his insurance career here in 
that office as clerk to Mr. Hooper, the adjuster of the corporation in 
New York. Subsequently Mr. Brengle was transferred to the Cali- 
fornia office of Johnson & Higgins, where he has remained until the 
present time. It is thought that he will now be transferred to the 
New York office. 


Since the attempt made by Charles Fearon & Co., a few months 
ago, to secure a sufficient number of shares of stock of the Delaware 
Insurance Company for outside parties to secure control of that cor- 
poration, it is understood that the same interests have continued 
quietly to accumulate additional shares. Profiting by the recent ex- 
perience of other local companies, the officers and directors of the com- 
pany created the Fidelity Shareholders’ Company, with $40,000 capital, 
as a holding corporation, and it was announced last week that a 
majority of the shares of the Delaware are held by the new corpora- 
tion, President Paulding having purchased a large block through 
Fearon & Co. on Saturday. The only member of the board of the 
Fidelity who is not an official or director of the Delaware is E. 
Clarence Miller, a prominent banker of this city. 


At a special meeting of the stockholders of the Jefferson Fire of 
this city, held last week, it was decided to increase the capital stock 
to $200,000 and the surplus to $300,000. Control of the company 
having finally passed to Billington, Hutchinson & Co., through holding 
1800 of the 2000 shares, the following officers were elected: Sidney E. 
Hutchinson, president; David Billington, vice-president, and C. B. 
Jennings, secretary and treasurer. A few shares of stock of the com- 
pany brought 150 at auction last week, the price at which the new 
interests secured control, but an apparent market advance of 26 points. 


Hugh I. Wilson, recently admitted to the prominent insurance firm 
of Huidekoper & Wilson, is to be married, on Saturday, to Miss 
Mary Warren. 

In their desire to hold what they have and secure a large percentage 
of lines on the sprinklered risks in this city and vicinity, it is said 
that certain companies have brought great pressure on the associations 
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controlling the territory to make radical reductions in present rates 
on such risks, and that the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters Association 
is preparing to make the desired changes. 


Life and Casualty Notes. 

Resident Manager John W. Donahue of the Maryland Casualty has 
appointed Norman Cooper, formerly connected with the Philadelphia 
Casualty, to give his entire attention to the building up of the Mary- 
land’s plate-glass insurance business in this territory. 


On fire insurance policies it is, and has always been, the custom, 
where the property covered is in process of removal to another location, 
for companies to make an endorsement covering pro rata in both 
places during removal. The companies members of the conference on 
burglary and theft insurance rates, however, will not grant such a 
privilege on policies covering those contingencies. Their rule on the 
subject reads thus: ‘Where a part of the insurance is to be trans- 
ferred to another location, an additional premium must be charged, 
so that the company receives the same premium as though the in- 
surance applying to the two separate locations were written under two 
separate policies.” Brokers generally and the public are not aware of 
this rule, and its enforcement has brought about so much friction that 
several of the companies have seriously taken up the question of re- 
scinding the said rule, with every prospect of early success, 








COMMUNICATION. 





Insurance Commissioners and ‘“ Graft.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


While various Insurance Commissioners are expressing holy horror over the 
alleged offenses of several officers of life insurance companies, would it not be 
well to print a list of State insurance officials who have gone wrong in the last 
ten years or so? I have in mind the fact that in consequence of charges of 
blackmail and other official misconduct, there have been nauseating disclosures 
and great scandal in several States, and that at least two or three of these in- 
surance supervisors lost their official heads in consequence. Let us have the list. 

New York, October 4. INSURANCE. 





CASUALTY INSURANCE. 





Physicians Defense Making a Fight. 


The Physiciafs Defense Company of Fort Wayne, Ind., is contesting 
the right of the Maryland Casualty and other companies to write a con- 
tract in Minnesota indemnifying physicians against loss from suits for 
malpractice, and a hearing was recently had before Attorney-General 
Young of Minnesota and Insurance Commissioner O’Brien. 

C. M. Niezer of Fort Wayne, for the plaintiff company, argued that 
malpractice was not an accident and hence not a subject of casualty in- 
surance. That under the charter held by the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany it could not write its present form of policy. The policy of the 
plaintiff company, the lawyer contended, was an agreement to render 
legal services to physicians—not to indemnify them against loss, as no 
judgments were paid. He also made the point that public policy is 
against such contracts as those issued by the Maryland Casualty, as 
they tended to make the medical profession less careful in its practice. 

C. T. Bond of Baltimore appeared for the Maryland Casualty and pre- 
sented a cross bill asking that the Physicians Defense be declared an in- 
surance company and be compelled to comply with the insurance laws of 
Minnesota. He declared that to undertake to insure physicians against 
loss from malpractice suits was a risk pure and simple, contingent on 
certain probabilities and the premiums were computed on the possi- 
bility of such suits arising. The Physicians Defense has been declared 
not an insurance company in thirty-one States, but in Ohio a different 
opinion was rendered. 





New Accident Contract. 


The Fidelity and Casualty has issued a new contract known as ‘‘The 
$10,000 Policy,’’ containing the following schedule of benefits: $5000 for 
accidental death, loss of both hands, both feet, both eyes, hand and foot; 
$2500 for loss of one foot, one hand, one eye. In addition $25 is allowed 
“for each week of disability between the date of the accident and the 
date of death, dismemberment, or loss of sight—not however to exceed 
two hundred weeks.’ For all other acidents weekly indemnity of $25 is 
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granted. Double indemnities are paid under the usual terms and allow- 
ance made for surgeons fees, and for the death or injury of the benefi- 
ciary. Should accidental injury cause insanity, $5000 is paid, and in addi- 
tion $25 a week for two years and $25 a week for the period of disability, 
not to exceed six months. A like sum is paid where the injury to the 
assured result in paralysis of both hands or both feet, or of one hand and 
one foot, and in addition, $25 a week for one year, and also $25 a week for 
the period of disability not exceeding 90 days. 

Another new feature is: If any child of the assured is injured, in- 
demnity depending upon the age of the child is payable to the assured 
should the injury result in death, loss of both hands, both feet, or one 
hand and one foot, as follows: 1 year, $30; 2 years, $34; 3 years, $40; 
4 years, $48; 5 years, $58; 6 years, $140; 7 years, $168; 8 years, $200; 9 
years, $240; 10 years, $300; 11 years, $380; 12 years, $460; 13 years, $520; 
14 years, $520; 15 years, $520. For the loss of one hand or of one foot 
one-half of above benefits are payable. The policy is issued at the annual 
rate of $25. 





Boiler License Reform. 


Police Commissioner McAdoo of New York has announced that here- 
after all applicants for boiler licenses will be publicly examined in the 
trial room at police headquarters, their names published and the license 
issued by the commisioner, and not by the sergeant in charge of the 
boiler squad, as has been done in the past. 

Commenting upon this action the commissioner said: 

I do not believe the granting of these licenses should be in the hands 
of the police department at all. It always leaves suspicion as well as 
chances of temptation for policemen on that squad. I believe there ought 
to be a civilian board, or else the licenses should be granted by the 
fire department. I have had so many complaints in regard to the grant- 
ing of boiler licenses that I am satisfied that the system should be 
abolished. It is absurd, anyway, that high-priced policemen should do 
these jobs when they are so much needed for patrol duty. 

The present system has been severely criticised from time to time and 
about two years ago its evils were clearly brought out in the trial of 
two policemen, when it was shown that not only had they received 
money for securing licenses, but that it was impossible to secure a li- 
cense unless a certain sum was paid to ‘‘defray expenses.”’ 

The position cf sergeant of the boiler squad has always been a coveted 
one in the police department. 





August Embezzlements. 


Press notices and despatches, as collated by the fidelity department 
of the Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York, for the month of 
August, 1905, indicate defaleation as follows: Banks, $116,800; benev- 
olent societies, $6646; building and loan associations, $413; Federal 
and State, $220,237.16; firms and corporations, $27,935.66; insurance com- 
panies, $28,322; municipal, $6,675.10; transportation companies, $8,611.88; 
miscellaneous, $35,110.41; total, $450,751.21. 





Close Call for Walter G. Cowles. 


Secretary Walter G. Cowles, of the liability department of the 
Travelers, had a narrow escape from death on Saturday evening, when 
his automobile was struck by an express train at Cobalt, near Middle- 
town, Conn. His son, Richard Goodwin Cowles, five years old, was killed 
and Mrs. Cowles received severe injuries from which recovery is said 
to be impossible. Secretary Cowles, his wife’s sister and the chauffeur 
escaped injury. 





A German View of Credit Insurance. 


Director Max Gottschall of the German Credit Association is reported 
as saying apropos of credit insurance: 

What makes credit insurance impossible is not the want of statistics, 
but rather the comparison of risks as carried out in all other insurance 
branches, which would seem to be impossible. For those houses that 
have nothing but thoroughly sound business transactions such an insur- 
ance would not be necessary. Their loss amounts to one-eighth or one- 
half per cent at the most, and the premiums for so insignificant a risk 
would therefore be too high. On the other hand, those houses whose 
clientele is of a doubtful character should pay far larger premiums, 
while houses having a third or fourth-rate clientele, for whom insurance 
would be very desirable, would have to pay premiums which would be 
quite abnormal. To establish insurance upon indispensable information 
could only be done by virtue of a legal obligation for the insured to 
supply these indispensable characteristics, as the result of which the 
trader would have to submit his books to official controllers. 


Mr. Gottschall gives as his opinion, however, that it would be prema- 
ture to place any reliance upon such an obligation. 
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Minor Casualty Notes 
—The Pacific Coast Casualty has applied for admission to Indiana. 
—The Peoples Surety of Brooklyn has joined the Burglary Under- 
writers Association. 


—The Pacific Coast Casualty intends to enter Missouri for burglary 
and plate glass lines. 


—The West Virginia Casualty of Clarksburg has entered the industrial 
accident insurance field. 


—J. C. McCormick has been appointed general superintendent of agents 
for the Grand Rapids Accident and Health, succeeding A. M. Van Horn, 
resigned. 


—The Chicago Personal Accident Underwriters Association is arrang- 
ing to have a bureau where the names of unsatisfactory brokers, physi- 
cians and assured will be kept. 


—The Travelers Agents Record says: Accident insurance has the pos- 
sibilities of a gold mine. Everyone knows it’s there from the yield that 
comes from scratching the top. All that is needed is familiarity with 
what you have to sell and hard work. 


—The New York and New Jersey Telephone Company has secured hold- 
up insurance through Henry S. Pettit of the National Surety in Brooklyn. 
The policy covers messengers, stations and counting rooms in northern 
New Jersey and part of Long Island. 


—Stephen Van Rensselaer, formerly vice-president of the National 
Accident Society of New York, has been elected president of that organi- 
zation, succeeding the late Charles H. Webb. Edward A. Barnum suc- 
ceeds Mr. Van Rensselaer as vice-president. The National will soon 
reorganize on a stock basis. 


—On October 19 Miss Florence Mabelle, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
William George Wilson, is to be married to Ten Broeck Monroe Ter- 
hune, at All Angel’s Church, New York. Mr. Terhune is secretary and 
general manager of the New York Casualty Company, in which position 
he has been highly successful. 

—At the recent convention of the Travelers it was decided to eliminate 
the ten-day limit clause from the accident policies, under which it was 
necessary for a claimant to make his claim within ten days after the 
accident. It was also decided that in the future there would be no pro- 
rating with other companies on losses. 


—Chicago liability managers report that conditions in that city are 
growing worse instead of better, as there appears to be no minimum 
limit to the rates some companies will accept. The managers, however, 
look for improved conditions under the new reserve law of Illinois, 
which is similar to that in force in New York and Massachusetts and 
several other States. 





SURETY MATTERS. 





—The Fred L. Gray Company of Minneapolis has been appointed man- 
agers for the Metropolitan Surety in Minnesota, Iowa, the Dakotas, Wis- 
consin and Northern Michigan. 


—The United States Fidelity and Guaranty has written a $600,000 bond 
for the administrators of the estate of J. C. Wooters, deceased. The 
company’s agents at Crockett and Houston, Tex., secured the business. 


—The A®tna Indemnity recently placed a $100,000 bond with Joseph T. 
Carew, a member of the board of trustees of the Cincinnati Southern 
Railroad. The business was placed by the company’s Cincinnati repre- 
sentative, the General Underwriting Company, of which G. G. Brown 
is manager. 

—A peculiar suit has been brought at Houston, Texas, against the 
contracting firm of Rocke & Smith and its surety, the National of New 
York. The firm was to erect a public school building, a percentage of 
the contract price to be paid every thirty days upon certificate of the 
architect. The city attorney subsequently ruled that this constituted ac- 
ceptance of the work, and advised against further payments, whereupon 
the builders refused to go on with the job and the city has sued to compel 
their doing so. 

—The Sherrick case in Indiana has developed the fact that, notwith- 
standing the custom of the past fifteen years, the Indiana law actually 
provides that taxes of foreign insurance companies doing business in 
that State shall be paid to the State Treasurer and not to the State 
Auditor, the latter official having nothing to do with the matter other 
than to report to the companies what their taxes are. The only insur- 
ance money that the Auditor is allowed to collect is his fees for ex- 
aminations, etc. The American Surety Company will be particularly in- 
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terested in this matter, as it may escape liability on its bond for any 
misuse by Sherrick of State funds which came wrongfully into his hands. 
It is said, however, that Sherrick collected $176,000 in fees during his 
term of office and the surety company may be liable for thes. 


—The Illinois Surety is steadily broadening its field and has just 
entered Nebraska, and has applied for admission to Iowa, Ohio, New 
York and Missouri. In Illinois, Minnesota and Wisconsin the agents 
report direct to the company; and in Ohio, district agents will be ap- 
pointed at Cleveland, Toledo, Columbus and Cincinnati. In Missouri, 
district agencies will be established at St. Louis and Kansas City. Iowa 
agents will report directly to the company, and Michigan is a State 
which the company may enter in the near future. D. Edward Monroe 
is the new superintendent of agencies. 


—A statement regarding the Ohio surety measure known as the 
Crafts bill has been circulated from the Democratic headquarters at 
Columbus. The statement says: 


Representative Crafts of Portage county was the author of House Bill 
No. 136, ‘‘relating to giving surety bonds.’’ This law required that all 
bonds, undertakings, recognizances, etc., for the performance of official 
or fiduciary duties, as well as for administrators, executors, guardians, 
trustees and other fiduciaries whose bonds are fixed by the court in ex- 
cess of $2000, shall be secured by some regularly authorized surety or 
fidelity company, which shall be entitled to one-half of one per cent on 
all single liability bonds and one-fourth of one per cent where there is 
double liability, to be paid for by public officials out of the public treas- 
ury, and in other cases out of the estates held in trust or in administra- 
tion. 

This practically abolished the giving of bonds for any ordinary purpose 
secured by private individuals and free of cost, and compelled almost 
everyone giving security of a public character to do business with the 
surety companies. This would compel the taxpayers, estates and trust 
funds to pay $10,000 on every $1,000,000 in bonds; and as those bonds in 
Ohio run from $100,000,000 to $200,000,000, the annual graft would run 
from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


THE MIDDLE STATES. 





Buffalo Life Completes Organization. 
ON October 2, the Buffalo Life Insurance Company was organized with 
a capital stock of $100,000 and surplus $150,000, consisting of 2000 shares 
at 125, all subscribed. The capital of $100,000 has been deposited with 
the Insurance Department at Albany. The following officers have been 
elected: President, C. H. Wood; secretary, C. E. Channell; vice-presi- 
dents, John L. McNeil, Denver, Col.; Horace F. Taylor, Edwin R. Smith. 
3 





Philadelphia Mutual Life Organizes. 
PERRY & CLOUNEY of Philadelphia, formerly representatives of the Life 
Association of America, have completed the organization of the Phila- 
delphia Mutual Life Insurance Company, on which they have been en- 
gaged for some time. Andrew Maloney, a prominent lawyer, is to be 
president of the company. Offices have been leased in the North Ameri- 
can Building. 





Railway Mutual Indemnity Company. 

A COMPANY bearing this title has been incorporated under the laws of 
Pennsylvania, and has commenced business with headquarters in Phila- 
delphia, where offices have been leased in the Drexel building. This 
company is organized for the purpose of insuring against liability for ac- 
cident caused by the operation of street railways, or their equipment, to 
employees, passengers and the public. The company is backed by 
prominent Philadelphians who are in close affiliation with the largest 
street railway interests in that city. Thomas L. Hicks is president of 
the company, Wm. Bancroft Mellor, treasurer, and W. Harry Miller, 
secretary. 





Middle States Life, Fire and Casualty Notes. 

—Jacob Litt, the theatrical manager, died recently. He had $130,000 in the 
New York Life. 

—The New York Life recently paid a claim of $140,000 on a policy held by the 
late William H. Tailer of New York. 

—James W. Durbrow & Co. of New York city will manage the surplus line 
department of the Armenia of Pittsburg. 

—The Pittsburg agency of the Equitable Life, under Manager Edward A. 
Woods, will celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of its founding on November 
1. In 1905 the premium income of this remarkable agency was $3,062,657; in- 
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surance in force, $78,235,500; new business, $14,216,554; number of policies in 
force, 28,790; policyholders carrying $100,000 or more, 103. 

—Advices from Rochester are to the effect that Justice Foote of the Supreme 
Court has granted an injunction, suspending the Phenix National Fire of Mon- 
roe county, New York, from operating during the pending of an action brought 
charging illegal incorporation. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FIELD. 





Opening of Employers Liability Building. 
By the opening, in Boston, Wednesday, the 4th inst., of the new build- 
ing of the Employers Liability Assurance Corporation, Limited, of Lon- 
don, England, the company has new and commodious offices, thoroughly 
adequate for its United States business. 

A large number of invitations were sent out for the reception, and be- 
tween the hours of 11 A. M. and 1 P. M., the offices were thronged with 
gentlemen representing all lines of business, who were most pronounced 
in their admiration of the new structure and offices. 

Samuel Appleton, United States manager of the Employers Liability, 
received in his private office, which was transformed into a bower of 
beauty by masses of choice flowers sent by friends and other well-wishers. 

On the second floor, a collation was served, after which the floors 
above were inspected. 

The new building is owned by Harvard University and is leased to the 
Employers Liability Corporation for a term of fifty years. It was dedi- 
cated on September 29. The corporation occupies the first, third and 
fourth floors, and a part of the ninth. 

The private office of Manager Appleton is on the Broad street front of 
the building. Other executive offices and the claims department are on 
the same floor, on the Central street side. 

The fidelity department is on the third floor, while the fourth floor will 
be given over to the main clerical force. On the ninth floor are the board 
rooms of the trustees and executive committee; also a room designed for 
business sessions, which is furnished with a heavy oak table and leather- 
upholstered oak chairs. 

The building itself is very imposing in appearance. Its outer walls, as 
far up as the first of the three belt-courses, are of brownstone. Above 
that they are brick, with brownstone trimmings. The third belt-course 
is combined with a balcony, which extends around three sides of the 
building. 

United States Manager Samuel Appleton has spent nearly the whole 
of his business life in the insurance business. From 1886 to 1899, he 
was Boston general agent of the Employers Liability, and was appointed 
one of the United States managers on March 1, 1899, his firm being Ap- 
pleton & Dana. January 1, 1908, Mr. Appleton became sole United States 
manager and attorney. 





New England Life and Fire Insurance Notes. 

—Charles E. Porter, of the Hartford firm of F. F. Small & Co., died in that 
city recently from a stroke of apoplexy. 

—The Mountain Mutual Fire of Denver has been examined by the Colorado 
authorities, and appears to have been found in an unsatisfactory condition. 

—J. D. Eaton, special agent of the Continental of New York, has resigned to 
become an independent adjuster, with headquarters at Springfield, Mass. 

—Edward B. Nealley of Bangor, Maine, president of the Merchants of that 
city, died recently, following an operation at the Maine General Hospital, Port- 
land. 

—Judge James M. Barker, vice-president of the Berkshire Life since 1875, and 
at the time of his death its advisory counsel, died in Boston on October 2. He 
was sixty-seven years cld. 

—The Union Mutual Life reports $1,200,000 of new business written during 
September, which is more than $400,000 larger than the figures for September, 
1904. The aggregate new insurance issued during the first nine months of the 
year is over $1,200,000 more than for the same period of 1904. 

—The second annual convention of the General Agency Association of the State 
Mutual Life of Massachusetts was held at the company’s home office, in Worces- 
ter, September 22 and 23. C. A. Stringer of Detroit was acting president, and F. 
A. G. Merrill of Buffalo was secretary and treasurer. Among the excellent pro- 
gramme numbers was an address by A. G. Bullock, for many years president of 
the company. The convention closed with a banquet at the Worcester Club. 

—F. A. Betts, receiver of the defunct Connecticut Life Insurance Company of 
Waterbury, has made his final report to the Superior Court at New Haven. The 
report covers a period of eight years, and shows that the receiver now holds 
about $40,000 in funds of the company. The question as to whether the claims 
under policies matured by death shall be made preferred claims has been taken 
to this court and a decision rendered favorable to the claimants. An appeal has 
now been taken to the Supreme Court, and if the decision of the lower court 
is not sustained and these claims are preferred, then there will be nothing left 
for the general creditors. The liabilities are nearly $250,000. 
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THE WEST. 





The New York Life in Missouri and Nevada. 
THE following are Associated Press telegrams: 

Jefferson City, Mo., October 7.—State Superintendent of Insurance 
Vandiver to-day sent a communication to John A. McCall of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, demanding that the $148,702 campaign 
fund contribution be replaced in the treasury of the company, under 
penalty of revocation of the company’s license to transact business in 


-Missouri for failure to comply with its demand. 


In the communication, Superintendent Vandiver also informs President 
McCall that the Missouri Department of Insurance will insist on a new 
president, vice-president and financial committee for the New York Life 
Insurance Company just as soon as the directors can possibly effect the 
reorganization. 

Carson, Nev., October 7.—The State Board of Revenue met to-day to 
take action on the request of Hawes & Harris, agents of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, that final action relative to the revoking of the 
license of the company in Nevada be postponed. ' 

Attorney-General Sweney maintained that a clear case of misuse of 
funds had been proved by the company’s admission that it contributed 
money to political committees. He was willing to await the action of 
the investigating committee. 

The board decided to suspend all further action until after the New 
York investigating committee had finished its work. 





Midland Mutual Life Organizes. 
THE Midland Mutual Life Insurance Company of Columbus, Ohio, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000, which will later be in- 
creased to $200,000. The company will be operated on a purely mutual, 
legal reserve basis. The present organization is preliminary, in order to 
comply with the Ohio law, and a permanent organization cannot be com- 
pleted before the middle of November. 

Among the incorporators are the following prominent men: W. D. 
Guilbert, State Auditor; J. M. Sheets, former Attorney-General; Dr. W. 
O. Thompson, president of the Ohio State University; Col. James Kil- 
bourne of the Kilbourne & Jacobs Manufacturing Company and promi- 
nent Democratic politician; J. A. Jeffrey, Jeffrey Manufacturing Com- 
pany; C. C. Born, Hoster-Columbus Brewing Company; George T. Spahr, 
owner of the Spahr building and the Outlook and member of Spahr & 
Glenn, printers, and O. A. Miller of the Central Ohio Paper Company. 





Western Life and Casualty Notes. 

—The Conservative Life of Los Angeles has re-entered Minnesota. 

—The American Central Life has purchased the Fitzgerald building in In- 
dianapolis, and will use it for its home office. 

—Attorney-General W. H. Stead of Illinois has rendered an opinion, in which 
he holds special board contracts to be illegal. 

—The Elkhart Mutual Life of Indiana has been notified that it must stop writ- 
ing business in Colorado or take out a license. 

—The Redwine & Brewster agency of the Hartford Life at Indianapolis report 
the leading producers for September to be G. S. Brewster and J. B. Redwine. 


—The report of the examination of the Northwestern National Life by Ex- 
aminer I, S. Withington of the Iowa Department is said to be entirely satis- 
factory to the Iowa authorities. 

—The Northwestern Mutual Life has entered Arkansas and appointed P. W. 
Terry and S. W. Porter as general agents at Little Rock. These gentlemen have 
been in the company’s employ for some time in Alabama and Texas. 


—W. H. Ducker, formerly with the New York Life, has been appointed 
superintendent of agents for this company, with headquarters in Chicago. W. 
HI. Sale, who has been superintending agency matters in the West, will continue 
to have his headquarters in Chicago. 


—The National Protective Life Association has been organized at Springfield, 
Ill., and has received its charter. Cyrus F. Morrow has been elected secretary, 
and J. A. Wheeler, president. The association will write risks of a special 
character, requiring an extra premium. 


—Darby A. Day, district agent of the New York Life at Albuquerque, N. M., 
recently entertained his agents at the annual convention of Mutual Life men in 
New Mexico. The company issued almost $1,500,000 of business in 1904 and has 
about $6,000,000 in force in the Territory. 

—The Bankers Union of the World, of Omaha, has received notice from the 
Insurance Commissioner of Minnesota that its certificate of authority will be 
revoked within ten days. This action is the result of friction between the 
association and examiners of the Insurance Department. 

—Elmer Dwiggins, former Iowa State manager for the Equitable Life of New 
York, has returned to that company, after a brief service with the Central Life. 
He will cover the Dubuque district, in addition to his former territory. O. G. 
Wilson, who has lately been in charge of the Iowa territory for the Equitable, 
will remain at Des Moines. 

—The Knights and Ladies of Honor of Indianapolis have adopted a plan by 
which a certificateholder who dies within a year of the issuance of the policy 
shall receive only one-third of the face value; two-thirds only will be paid to 
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those who die within two years, and eighty per cent to those who die in three 
years. After the third year, it is proposed to pay policy claims in full. This 
plan, it is said, was adopted to protect the order against fraudulent claims. 


—The new business issued by the Bankers Life Association of Des Moines 
during the nine months just closed amounts to $28,926,000—an increase over same 
period last year of $5,082,000. Every department of this association’s affairs are 
in an unusually prosperous condition. The mortality loss is somewhat lower 
than in 1904, and the cost to members in 1905 is the same as it was in 1888. 


—The Modern Woodmen of America call attention to an error which occurred 
in the October issue of The Modern Woodman, making it appear that a total of 
$504,778 was transferred from benefit to general fund, August 17-September 9. The 
first item was correct—$1794—but the other three should have read ‘“‘claims paid,” 
the latter aggregating $502,983, with total disbursements $504,778. 


With the Western Fire Underwriters. 

—John QO. Glanville has been elected president of the Duluth Salvage Corps. 

—The New Hampshire Fire of Manchester has applied fo. membership in the 
Western Union. 

—Schissler Brothers & Spurny get the sole agency of the New Brunswick 
Fire for Milwaukee. 

—The Iowa Home of Dubuque, Ia., has entered Illinois, and will be repre- 
sented in Chicago by Fred. S. James & Co. 

—L. B. Leigh & Co. of Little Rock, Ark., have secured the New York Under- 
writers Agency for reinsurance in Arkansas. 

—Stuart Morgan, formerly special agent of the Calumet of Illinois, has been 
appointed special agent of the Traders for Missouri and Kansas. 

—The Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest commenced its annual 
meeting yesterday at Chicago, and will conclude its sessions to-day. 

—Ex-Auditor of State of Indiana David E. Sherrick, who was arrested some 
time ago on two Grand Jury indictments, has been released on $20,000 bonds. 

—Following an investigation into the affairs of the Mountain Mutual Fire of 
Denver, Col., the Colorado Department has debarred the company from con- 
tinuing business. 

—B. F. Loose, who tried to make trouble some months ago for prominent 
agents of Des Moines, is reported as intending to renew his efforts this fall in 
the United States courts. 

—E. A. Munson, Indiana special agent of the Citizens of St. Louis, will retire 
on January 1, Mr. Munson is one of the oldest special agents in Indiana, and is 
now in his seventy-fifth year. 

—The Fire Underwriters Field Club (of Ohio) has elected the following- 
named officers for the ensuing year: C. T. Deatrick, president; B. R. McClin- 
tock, vice-president, and George K. Marsh, secretary. 

—The sixteen Jowa special agents charged with violating the anti-compact law 
of that State by the organization of a local board at Clinton have been dis- 
charged by the Grand Jury, which voted ‘“‘no bill.” 

—H. L. Dalton of Cincinnati, Ohio special agent of the Royal, has been 
transferred te the Wisconsin field, and Geo. A. Yuncker, examiner in the com- 
pany’s Western department, will succeed Mr. Dalton. 


—It is reported that the State of Arkansas has applied for $65,000 insurance 
on the State Insane Asylum and Deaf Mute Institute at Little Rock, from 
ousted companies through a general agency at Memphis. 


—The St. Louis Fire of St. Louis, Mo., which is being organized by Edgar 
M. Davis, with a capital stock of $100,000, will hold a meeting shortly, at which 
officers will be elected and a permanent organization perfected. 


~-During the latter part of last week a disastrous fire occurred in the lumber 
district of Rhinelander, Wis., which destroyed property valued at $600,000 and 
rendered hundreds of persons homeless. The total insurance is about $350,000. 


—A uniform tannery schedule for all territory covered by the New York State 
Board, Underwriters Association of the Middle Department, South-Eastern 
Tariff Association and the West Virginia Association, is down for future dis- 
cussion. 


—The insurance agents of Wapakoneta, Ohio, were up before the Grand Jury 
recently to show cause why they should not be indicted for conspiracy in ad- 
vancing rates. The testimony of a number of business men, together with that 
of the agents, were taken. 


—Company managers have been notified by the prosecuting attorney of Ashta- 
bula county, Ohio, that if they insist upon or abet their agents in maintaining 
rates in that county established by T. B. Sellers or any other person, they will 


be liable to a fine of $50 for each offense. * 


—The Anchor of Cincinnati has appointed Sherman Mott of Indianapolis its 
special agent for that State. Mr. Mott is president of the Manufacturers Mutual 
of Indianapolis, and it is understood that the Anchor will guarantee that com- 
pany’s policies, except in cases where the Anchor itself carries full lines. 


—The Supreme Court of Arkansas has refused a rehearing in the case of the 
State vs. Hartford Fire, consequently the latter will have to pay an additional 
sum of $10,400 as penalty for doing business prior to the decision of the lower 
court; the company, it will be remembered, having paid over to the State by 
compromise agreement the sum of $10,200. 


—The Keokuk Mutual Fire Association of Keokuk, Ia., has been organized 
and granted a certificate authorizing it to commence business in the State. The 
new company will do a fire, tornado and lightning business, with the following- 
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named officers: W. C. Howell, president; J. F. Wilson, secretary, and F. C. 
Overton, treasurer. The association was organized and is controlled by stock- 
holders of the Standard Fire of Keokuk. 





THE SOUTH. 





Conservative Mutual Life Organization. 


Tue Conservative Mutual Life Insurance Company of Charlotte, N. C., was 
organized on October 4, with the following officers: T. S. Franklin, president; 
J. N. McCausland, vice-president; Chase Brenzier, secretary; A. E. McCausland, 
treasurer; R. L. Gibbon, medical director; F. M. Dancy, general manager. It 
is the purpose of the new company to take over the business of the Eastern 
Life, which began business in 1903. The cash capital is to be $100,000, and a con- 
siderable portion of this has been subscribed. 

The Conservative Mutual will issue an attractive line of policies, one feature 
of which is a disability clause which provides that if the insured becomes to- 
tally or permanently disabled through illness, accident, disease, mental dis- 
order, or other cause, the policy immediately becomes paid up, and the insured 
has the option of securing an annual income for life without further payment of 
premiums. ‘This disability clause is attached to policies without any extra pre- 
mium. The company intends to deposit its reserve with the State of North 
Carolina, and on each policy will be a certificate, signed by the Insurance Com- 
missioner, to the effect that the reserve for that policy is in the hands of the 
State. 

The Conservative Mutual will open branch offices in all the principal cities 
throughout the State as quickly as it can find men capable to handle them; and 
in addition to ordinary business, will write a monthly premium policy. 





Southern Life Insurance Notes. 


—The Commonwealth Life of Louisville has taken more commodious quarters 
on Chestnut street. 


—The Mutual Life recently paid $50,000 on a policy held by the late Samuel 
Ferebee of Norfolk, Va. 


—Moore Sanborn, formerly vice-president of the Security Trust and Life, has 
re-entered the ministry, and is at present in Atlanta, Ga. 


—A demurrer to the suits against the Inter-State Life of Indianapolis at 
Benton, Ky., following indictments for rebating, was not sustained by the court, 
and the cases will go forward for trial. 

—The new Alabama law which provides that all mutual aid associations put up 
$1000 as a guarantee fund, has been the means of reducing the number of these 
societies from seventy-five to fifteen, and the fifteen are said to be doing a 
better business than the former number did collectively. 


—The Southeastern Life Insurance Company of Spartanburg, S. C., has applied 
for a charter. The capital is $100,000, over half of which has been subscribed. 
Among the incorporators are: A. H. Twishell, John B. Cleveland, W. S. Mont- 
gomery, John A. Law, Joseph T. Johnson, S. J. Simpson, John F. Floyd, Elliott 
Estes, Sr., and Giles Wilson. 


Southern Fire Insurance Notes. 
—The United States Fire has withdrawn from Tennessee. 


—Carleton Smith has been appointed Atlanta special agent of the Atlanta 
Birmingham Fire. 

—The Providence Washington has applied for membership in the Cotton In- 
surance Association. 

—The United States Lloyds of New York has been admitted to Texas to trans- 
act a marine business. 

—The State Fire of Liverpool and the Allemannia of Pittsburg have applied 
for admission to Louisiana. 

—Moniri & St. Paul of New Orleans, La., have been appointed local agents of 
the Star Fire of Louisville. 

—Hamilton Yancey of Rome, Ga., special agent of the Commercial Union for 
Georgia, Alabama and South Carolina, has resigned. 


—In the case of the Robards Tobacco Company at Henderson, Ky., against the 
Northern of London, the jury recently returned a verdict for the defendant. 


—E. S. McCandless has been appointed local manager of the Atlanta Birming- 
ham Fire at Atlanta, succeeding Frank M. Butt, who recently became manager 
of the Cotton Insurance Association. 


—W. J. Armfield and E. M. Armfield of Charlotte, N. C., well-known North 
Carolina bankers, are interested in the organization of a new fire company at 
High Point, with a capital of $100,000. 


—It is stated that the Alabama Insurance Department has begun suit against 
a business house at Birmingham for $8500 on a charge of procuring insurance in 
companies outside of the State without complying with the State laws. 


—The fire protection engineers of the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
Committee of Twenty reports as follows on the conflagration hazard at Baltimore, 
Md.: “Except that the newly built burned district involves little conflagration 
hazard, and provides a good, though damageable, fire barrier of itself, the con- 
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flagration hazard in Baltimore is severe in all respects, and a conflagration ex- 
ceeding in extent and damage that of 1904 could occur any time.” 


—The dual representation of the Commercial Union and the Hamburg-Bremen 
in Texas has been dissolved, J. T. Munn taking the Hamburg-Bremen, and R. 
D. Coughanour, Jr., the Commercial Union. Headquarters will remain at Dallas 
as heretofore. 


—It is stated that little doubt remains that the coming session of the Virginia 
State Legislature will create a bureau of insurance which will provide adequate 
laws and regulations for the effectual squelching of the “wildcat”? evil now ex- 
isting in the State. 

—Fred. R. Gunby of Jacksonville, Fla., died last Sunday night at a sanitarium 
in New York city of angina pectoris. Mr. Gunby was Florida general agent 
of the North British and Mercantile, National Union Fire, Westchester Fire and 
Williamsburgh City Fire, and was one of the best-known fire underwriters in 
the South. The deceased gentleman leaves a widow and a daughter. 


—Chas. P. Wofford, formerly assistant United States manager of the Royal 
Exchange, and at present special agent of that company for Kentucky, will re- 
sign to become the personal representative of Texas Commissioner of Insurance 
Folk in the examinations of life companies just inaugurated by the Insurance 
Commissioners of several States. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


LEGISLATIVE INQUIRY. 


Synopsis of Testimony Taken by the Legislative Insurance 
Investigating Committee. 





PROCEEDINGS OF WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 4. 


The first witness called was John A. McCall, president of the New York Life. 
He was at first questioned by assistant counsel, James McKeen, regarding the 
technicalities of the business. His examination was interrupted briefly to per- 
mit Rufus W. Weeks, vice-president and actuary of the company, to explain 
certain matters connected with the actuarial department, which were of a purely 


technical nature. 
TESTIMONY OF JOHN A. McCALL. 


Summarizing his testimony, Mr. McCall stated that the first year’s premium 
did not meet the cost of obtaining new business. He regarded rebating as a 
serious evil, which the New York Life discouraged by torming Nylic clubs, 
through which the agents got money in addition to the regular commissions 
paid on premiums if they certified that they had given no rebates. Nevertheless, 
there was no law providing adequate punishment for the rebater, Mr. McCall 
said. He told how the original section providing a punishment had been 
garbled by legislators until it lost all its relevancy. 

Mr. McCall stated that there was no such thing as a surplus, at least in his 
company. The excess or profit accumulated from gain in interest on invest- 
ments and the excess charged in accordance with the mortality tables all be- 
longed to the policyholders, but in accordance with the laws it was set aside to 
meet certain contingencies in reserve funds. 

The principle of the tontine policies and deferred dividend periods was ex- 
plained at great length by Mr. McCall. He said: 

The present plan of deferred dividend policies has no more relation, if you 
will, to the original tontine plan than a whole life policy would have to a term 
insurance contract, for this reason, that the deferred dividend plan of to-day in 
the contract guaranteeing the payment of the money provides most liberal repay- 
ment. After—in fact, our own company, if I may speak of that—after one year’s 
premium has been paid there is absolutely no forfeiture whatever relating to the 
contract itself, so that a man with a tontine policy to-day reads right in his 
contract how much he can borrow on it, how much he can get cash surrender 
value, if there is no loan provided, and all that he forfeits, if you will—he makes 
his contract with you that he will pay for twenty years, and you make a con- 
tract with him, which = cannot break, that at the end of that time there will 
be a certain division of profits. Now, he for some reason or other cares to stop 
an insurance contract, and he finds that he can go to that company after two 
payments and get a cash surrender value, paid up insurance, extended insurance, 
and, in fact, he is given much more in the way of compensation for the money 
paid in than any law in the United States provides as surrender value. 

Relative to sub-standard lives, or the insuring of persons unable to pass the 
standard medical examinations, this was done, Mr. McCall said, solely on the 
experience gained by his company’s medical directors. A man whose life was 
only slightly impaired would be taken as a “hazardous risk.” He would be 
charged the ordinary premiums, but a “lien” varying from $300 to $900 a $1000 
would be charged against his principal, to be reduced each year by the amount 
of the ae eg This business, Mr. McCall said, had been very profitable— 
“good business,” rather better than the standard risks. Last year the com- 
pany wrote $35,000,000 of sub-standard insurance. 

Counsel then read a letter from a policyholder inquiring about a transfer of 
$17,000,000 from the surplus fund to the reserve fund. This, Mr. McCall ex- 
plained, was to bring up the reserve fund above the amount required by this 
State to the highest amount required by any State. Mr. McCall declared that 
his company made no discriminations in favor of Germans in the military service, 
and had never been “so treasonable” as to insure Spaniards in the Spanish- 
American war. Loans to policyholders were the regulation note affairs, ex- 
plained Mr. McCall—the policyholder drew his note at 5 per cent interest, and 
deposited it with the company. If he defaulted his payments, the company sold 
out his policy, and after deducting the amount due, sent him the balance. The 
company loaned something like $36,000,000, he thought. The practice was gen- 
eral among insurance companies, as usually it was a choice between the sur- 
render value of the policy and the loan, where the loan continued the policy in 
effect, while the other method closed the transaction. 

In 7 to Mr. Hughes, chief counsel, Mr. McCall said that the New York 
Life did not believe in the annual dividend policies. The cost of getting business 
in the early years made dividends small and bred dissatisfied policyholders for 
the first three years, at least. There were many companies which wrote nothing 
but annual dividend business, and these companies paid 20 per cent more for 
me 4 eee son did yo a f arg Life. i 
.Q. How do they get along if they pay so high and they are on an 
dividend basis? A. They do that very thing that you wane criticising wh 
nuendo this morning, as to where you provide for your reserve in the first year. 
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They take it out of the surplus that has been accumulated in the company and 
pay it. P ——" 

Q. Of course, that is the same thing that is done by the New York Life, is it? 
A. Yes; but it appears that we are the offenders. 

. Oh, there are others? A. Yes, there are others. : 

(). Do you know what the returns have been to the policyholders by the old 
Equitable of England? A. Yes, 1 think the last bonus, it was a five-year bonus— 
Mr. Weekes, can you tell me? 

). You mean a Sonus to policyholders? A. Yes, a bonus. 
lave, _ it a fact that they have paid very largely to policyholders? A. Oh, very 
argely. ; : 

. Tsepite the fact, they have increased their business very slightly? A. Yes. 

. And that they only get a few policyholders a year? Yes, sir. 
©. They have been able to do that because they have not had a very large ex- 
pense in getting business? <A. Yes, scarcely any. , 

Q. Now, your business on your books at the end of last year is $1,928,000,000? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you are increasing the business at the rate of $340,000,000 a year? A. 
Not this year. 

Q. But the net increase has been about $180,000,000 or $200,000,000 a year? A. 
Yes, sir. 


AS TO LIMITATION TO THE GROWTH OF COMPANIES. 


Q. Now, in your judgment as an insurance man, should they go on indefi- 
nitely? Is there no time when an insurance company should m4 it is better, all 
things considered, to call a halt? A. I think there is a limit to human capacity. 

. And to capacity of human supervision? A. Yes. 
. And to capacity to handle such gigantic accumulations? A. Undoubtedly. 
. Have you thought about it enough to reach in your mind as to what that 
limit should be? A. No. think it is a very serious question. I think this 
—* could do a great deal of very good work in that respect, Mr. 
ughes. 

oO That is exactly what I had in my mind. Here you are rolling up what, of 
course, we all realize to be enormous sums and insuring a great many risks, and 
the question is whether there is any point at which an insurance company should 
stop writing business and limit itself to keeping up a complement of business 
which it may deem advisable, to greasy distribute its risks and maintain its 
prestige? A. To carry that out will require a very serious consideration, and I 
say to you frankly I think it is a subject that should be very seriously con- 
sidered by this committee. 


CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS AND THE GOVERNOR OF TEXAS. 


The treatment that was accorded the Texas Governor’s representative became 
a part of the records early in the afternoon session, when Mr. Hughes asked the 
president of the New York Life whether he remembered that affidavits had been 
made by Cashier Banta and other officials of the company, denying that such 
payments had ever been made. Mr. McCall said that he didn’t recall the making 
of the affidavits, and then said: F 

“The representative of Gov. Culberson came to the office, and said he was 
authorized to make certain inquiries about our business in connection with the 
campaign. I practically told him at that interview that while I was quite will- 
ing to give him every information on the subject, yet at the same time that the 
New York Life was being struck at because of the very pronounced position 
of its officers during the {reKinley campaign, and that 1 should have to think 
it over before giving him an answer as to whether or not I would let him come 
in and examine the books of the company. He went away. After he went away 
I made up my mind that he should do it if he wanted to, and so a man in the 
employ of the company, not now with us, named Stewart Brown, went to see 
the representative of the Texas Governor, and told him he was perfectly willing 
to have him come in and ask those questions, He said he preferred to make a 
report, and so he came back to the company in connection with it. It was at 
the close of the year, and I never talked with him on the subject again. 

Q. Did you give any instructions as to the furnishing of information from 
your books with reference to such contributions? A. I told the controller of the 
company to give the representative of the Governor all the information that he 
wanted from our books. 

Q. Did you know that the books of the New York Life would not show that 
such a contribution had been made? A. No, I did not. 

Q. You stated the other day that you had been unable to find any reference 
to B a contribution. Have you since been able to find it? A. That is true 
to-day. ; 

Q. Can you explain why it is possible that such a contribution should be 
made without any trace of it appearing upon the books? A. No, I cannot ex- 
plain it except in this way: That the then treasurer of our company, Mr. Gibbs, 
was very largely interested in other corporations, and was a very pronounced 
man in his politics, and was very active, if you will, in a business way with 
political matters. How he wanted that payment I haven’t any idea; I never had 
but two conversations with him on the subject. One was the statement that the 
representative of the Republican campaign committee expected that the people 


connected with the New York Life, if you will—‘‘you people,” as he used the 
phrase—“‘you people here are interested in this sound money campaign, and 
you should help the sound money campaign along.’’ And I talked with the 

“Then you 


treasurer of the company about that request, and he said to me: 
wish me to handle it?” I said I would prefer that he should do it, and he said: 
“Very well, I will take care of it.” About a month after that he said: “I think 
there will be no fault found in connection with what I have done in the cam- 
aign.’’ So I had every reason to believe that he had paid; I have no reason to 
now how he did it. 

Counsel remarked that the committee was not interested so much in the fact 
that the contribution was made as in the system of accounting which would 
allow $50,000 to be paid out of the money of the New York Life without leaving 
a trace that even the president of the company could find four years later. 


Mr. McCall said that all he could do was to repeat his previous statement that 
he assumed it was paid out, because Mr. Gibbs told him so. 

You made no concealment of the fact that the New York Life was making 
that contribution, did you? A. We made no concealment of the fact that the 
New York Life, through its officers, was doing all it could in that campaign. 

Q. Did you turn this inquiry of Gov. Culbertson over to your legal depart- 
ment? A. Yes. Mr. Hubbell finally handled it. 

4 2. Did Mr. Hubbell know that a contribution had in fact been made? A. He 

id not. 
ait, Then you didn’t advise him that a contribution had been made? A. I 

id not. 

Q. Did you know that Mr. Hubbell was getting affidavits as to the fact whether 
such contribution had been made? A. No; as to the affidavits, I knew he was 
in touch with the Texas representative, and let him explain the books himself. 
The details I didn’t know anything about. 

LEGISLATIVE BLACKMAILERS. 

During his examination at the morning session, President McCall made the 
following statement: 

“With: the beginning of every year, I dare say, it is the feeling of every 
executive officer—I know it is of myself—that for the ensuing five or six months 
we shall be es and harassed to death in every State in the Union by the 
introduction of bad bills of every kind. Sometimes men of honor will feel they 
have a right to amend a law, and their motives are all right, but mainly the 
genéral insurance legislation of this country, if you will follow it, emanates from 
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people who are desirous of striking at insurance companies. I may even con- 
tinue that further, and say that I believe that three-fourths of the insurance bills 
introduced in the United States are blackmailing bills, until, as I have said, 
the management of these companies really tremble in the beginning of the year 
as to what they have to encounter during the following six months. It is a 
condition which I think your committee, if it will, Mr. Chairman, can do much 
to provide against if it will but pass a law similar, if you will, to the Massa- 
chusetts law, which has been very effective. I think that every bill introduced 
should be lodged or reported in the office of the Secretary of State—every insur- 
ance bill—the introducer mentioned and on the corresponding page the name 
of the author, attorney or agent selected by the corporation to oppose or favor 
that measure. In that way every bill will have its record, and every man appear- 
ing at the Capitol or before a committee also will be recorded on this book of 
the Secretary of State, and then, when the legislature, if you will, compels the 
officers of the companies under oath to state exactly how much they have paid 
their agents and their attorneys you will have very much less blackmailing legis- 
lation and fewer opportunities for blackmailers to strike at insurance companies.” 

At the afternoon session, Mr. Hughes of counsel desired to know what was 
meant by this statement, and further details as to the payments to Judge Hamil- 
ton. Mr. McCall replied: 

“The organization of Judge Hamilton’s bureau was such that he was intrusted 
and put in charge of the legislation of the United States and Canada in its 
entirety; all bills introduced every year he had gathered in his own way; he had 
statements made of all proposed and introduced and passed-up legislation, and 
there were constant consultations about the laws that were offered. I might say 
there were over 700 laws relating to life insurance, in the past five years, and all 
of that means—he took hold in 1895, if you will—in 1892, 1893 and 1894 there was 
a constant clashing as to the bills in the various States. This agent would 
write in, say, from Texas, that the best man in connection with a bill was John 
Doe, and another agent said he would suggest Richard Roe, and there was a 
constant clashing and iteration and reiteration, until the thing could not be 
handled at all to any one’s satisfaction, and for that reason the bureau was 
organized in 1895, giving Judge Hamilton absolute and entire control of all 
legislation introduced in the United States and Canada.” 


PAID TO HAMILTON FOR LEGAL EXPENSES. 


The following statement of payments to Judge Hamilton in the last five years, 
as contrasted with the total legal expense of the company, was then put in 


evidence: 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Statement of law expenses from June 1, 1900, to August 31, 1905, and the 
amounts in that account paid to Andrew Hamilton: 

1900—Law expenses, $203,792.84; Andrew Hamilton, $89,249. 

1901—Law expenses, $212,773.55; Andrew Hamilton, $107,809.35. 

1902—Law expenses, $172,632.37; Andrew Hamilton, $50,000. 

1903—Law expenses, $254,793.95; Andrew Hamilton, $88,126.35. 

1904—Law expenses, $172,698.42; Andrew Hamilton, $140,077.42. 

1905—Law expenses, $87,229.01; Andrew Hamilton, $12,164.90. 


Total law expenses, 1900 to 1905, $1,103,920.14; total payments to Andrew Hamil- 
ton, the same period, $476,927.02. 

In response to inquiries, Mr. McCall repeated his previous assertion, and said 
that it applied also to William A. Morse, who has represented the company in 
Massachusetts as counsel for three years. Counsel wanted to know if the New 
York Life or any of its agencies had ever contributed anything to the expenses 
of Mr. Morse’s campaigns for ejection to the Massachusetts Senate. Mr. McCall 
said he never heard of anything of this kind. 

Q. Do you always, in dealing with men in States where you desire to prevent 
legislation, deal with the attorneys and counselors? A. As far as the company 
itself is concerned, we do. Whether Mr. Hamilton does or not, don’t know. 

Q. Was Mr. Hamilton expected to deal with the man who could produce re- 
sults? A. I think he was, Mr. Hughes. 

. Whether he was an attorney or whether he was any other man? A. The 
best fellow he could find. 

Mr. McCall said that he didn’t know anything about the arrangement testified 
to by Assistant Auditor Maine of the Equitable at the last session, whereby the 
Equitable, the Mutual and the New York Life divided the territory between 
them for the purposes of legislative influence. He said that Mr. Hamilton was 
retained to handle the general question and had entire freedom to consuit with 
whoever he pleased and make such arrangements as he thought wise. 

Pa ys do whatever was necessary to prevent the attacks that you feared? 

. Yes, sir. 

Q. You are conversant enough with the situation in the various States to 
know that men in a position to deal with such matters frequently represent a 
great many interests, not simply insurance, but other interests as well? A. I 
presume that is so. 

. And they are in a position by reason of their knowledge of such matters 
and the press that they can bring to bear upon men really to prevent the re- 
election of a man who opposes their wishes? A. I think they might be instru- 
mental in doing it. 

Q. It is pretty well known that they are in a position by reason of such facts 
to prevent the re-election of a man who opposes their wishes? A. I think that 
is so. 

. And so the right man is retained in the particular place who is in such re- 
lation to such matters and has an acquaintance, perhaps, which will enable him to 

cine legislation which you deem inimical to your company? A. I believe 

e could. 

Q. And the man that balked him or went against his wishes would probably 
go out of politics? A. I would not like to go as far as that. 

Q. That is a matter generally known to most of us, is it not? 
might be strained. 

Q. Frequently the fact is that it is only necessary to retain the right man 
without spending money otherwise? A. 1 think that is the sole object—to get 
the right man. 

Mr. McCall stated that William H. a. who was well known at Albany, 
has been under retainer by the New York Life for several years, most of the 
time at $2700 a year. He is one of the men who have been mentioned with 
Messrs. Hamilton and Thummell, “Al” Fields, Eugene Wood and “Dinkelspiel 
of Albany.” President McCall’s explanation was that Mr. Buckley had a sort of 
general commission to investigate and report on anything that might occur 
affecting the company’s interests at any place, and he did not believe that Mr. 
Buckley had ever received any money from Judge Hamilton. President McCall 
said he didn’t know that the company had ever paid any money to A. G. Fields, 
better known as “Al.” : ; E : 

Q. Have you ever had any interviews with him? A. Never. 
to a few things. ; 

Q. Regarding what matters? A. I have seen him probably in four years to 
speak to him twice, but I used to know him at Albany, and he was very active 
in the work of the Democratic State committee. 


A. His position 


Yes, I have, as 


STATE’S REFUNDING OF TAXES. 


Counsel called the attention of the witness to an entry in the bank account o 
Andrew Hamilton with the Albany Trust Company on September 1, 1905, 
showing that there had been deposited to his credit on that day $162,041.67. Mr. 
McCall explained that the New York Life had not paid Hamilton any money 
this year except what he might have gathered from the assignment of the tax 
claims which b 


e fought through the Court of Appeals. The amount recovered 
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for the New York Life in these cases was approximately $270,000. Hamilton, 
— a arrangement that had been made at the beginning, was entitled to one- 
third of it. 

Mr. Hughes led the witness through a long explanation of the purposes of this 
litigation. Mr. McCall explained that in 1901 a law was passed — all life 
companies doing business in the State on their premium receipts, the first pay- 
ment to be made in 1902. In 1904, he said, Hamilton had suggested to him that 
he did not think the law constitutional, and, the New York Life not desiring to 
ones as a plaintiff in the matter, it was arranged that the Provident Savings 
Life Association of this city should start a test case. 1t was arranged that if the 
case was won, Judge Hamilton was to receive one-third the refunds of the New 
York Life on the taxes that it had paid in the two years the law had been in 
force; if it was lost, he was to stand the expense. In October, 1904, the case 
was decided favorably to the company by the Court of Appeals, and a refund of 
approximately $1,000,000 to the three largest companies here was in order. 

The arrangement for the payment of Mr. Hamilton was made in this way: The 
New York Life, in the current year, has paid no taxes to the State, and Mr. 
Hamilton took for his remuneration an assignment of the company’s claim 
against the money which was to be refunded through the Controller. The onl 
explanation Mr. MeCall could think of for the $162,000 entry in Judge Hamil- 
ton’s bank account was that suggested by this assignment. Mr. McCall said that 
he did not know whether the Provident Life or any of the other companies bene- 
fited had paid Judge Hamilton anything from their share of the refund. 

Mr. McCall further said that the New York Life was interested in similar 
legislation in five other States, having all told a total of $416,000 of premiums in- 
volved, and that as the matter in the other States went upon the decision of the 
case in this State, Judge Hamilton was also entitled to some $44, as the re- 
sult of the tax cases in Connecticut, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, New Jersey and 
one other State which he did not mention, making his total compensation thus 
$136,000. Judge Hamilton’s bills for the current year, so far as Mr. McCall could 
estimate, are likely to amount to $120,000, but this fact did not throw any light 
on the deposit of $163,000 in September, and Mr. McCall did not know anything 
about deposits of $124,200 on June 24 and $21,961 a few days later. The New 
York Life, he said, had not paid Judge Hamilton this amount or anything like 
it. 

Have you at any time 
else in which you have 
udge Hamilton with the 
avoiding undesirable 


. I merely want to ask you this additional question: 
had any conversation with Judge Hamilton or anybod 
given any intimation as to what was to be done by 
moneys that you placed in his hands for the purpose o 
legislation? A. I have not, absolutely; not in this State. 

. Or any other? A. No, sir. 

8. You said no intimation? A. I meant no general knowledge, no specific inti- 
mation; I mean for bribery, or buying legislatures; I mean to be emphatic about 
that; that never was discussed in my hearing. ; : 

Q. Well, do you know, as would seem to be implied in your statement—did 
you have any information as to what was done with the money paid Hamilton? 
A. No, except he was given the whole of Canada and the United States to man- 


ge. 4 ? : P a 
Q. You have no information as to any money given to him by anybody either 
for a proper or improper purpose? A. I have not. 


LOANS OF MR. HEGEMAN AND MR. McCALL. 


Counsel asked Mr. McCall about the loan of $50,000 to John R. Hegeman, 
which ran for a considerable period at 1% per cent. Mr. McCall replied that he 
never did know anything about this loan, which had probably been negotiated 
with Mr. Gibbs, the former treasurer. Then he remarked when counsel wanted 
to know if he didn’t think the rate of interest a trifle low. 

A. I don’t know, I had a loan, too, myself, with Mr. Hegeman at a low rate. of 
interest, and it was increased from 114 to 2% per cent. 
. You mean a loan from the Metropolitan Life? 


ife. 
Q. When did you get that loan from the Metropoliten Life? A. Oh, I think 
about two years ago—may be two years and a half. I am not so sure about the 


date. 
6: Are you a director in the Metropolitan Life? A. I am. 


A. Yes, the Metropolitan 


. Were you at that time? A. I was. 

. With whom did you negotiate that loan—I mean what officer represented 
the Metropolitan Life? A. Mr. Hegeman. 

. Was that loan made to you on January 2, 1903? A. I thnk that is the date. 

For $50,000? A. Yes. 

O. And the rate of interest was 1% per cent? A. Yes, I think that is right. 

Q. And then on January 2, 1904, it was renewed? A. Yes; it still exists. 

O. It was renewed and ran through the year 1904 at 1% per cent? A. Yes. 

©. And on March 16, 1904, an additional loan of $25,000 was made to you by the 
Metropolitan? A. Yes. 

. At 1% per cent? A. Yes. 

. And that continued through the year 1904? A. It did. 

. The amount still outstanding is $75,000? A. That is right—$75,000. 

. The rate of interest remaining 144 per cent until July 1, 1905? A. Until 
this year. 
O. Until July 1, 1905? A. I guess that is right. ; 

. And then it was changed to 214 per cent? A. I paid 2% per cent this year. 

. Will you kindly explair; Mr. McCall, how you could justify taking a loan 
from the Metropolitan Life at that rate of interest? A. Well, I might have taken 
it at a lower rate if they had given it. ’ 

Q. You, as a director of the Metropolitan Life, were interested in seeing that 
its investments were properly made? A. Well, it wasn’t for me to decide on the 
rate of interest. . ' ‘ 

. But your duty as director was still quite obvious, wasn’t it? A. Well, I 
don’t think my duty as director called on me to pay a higher rate of interest 
than the company was willing to charge me. 

Q. Then you would be willing to get the money from the company for nothing 
if they had been willing to give it to you? A. I think that is a reductio ad 
absurdum. J 

Q. Are we to understand frankly that you didn’t allow your relation to the 
company as a director in any way to come into your mind when you were deal- 
ing with this matter for a personal interest? A. No. 

. Are you on any of the committees of the Metropolitan Life? A. I have 
never served on a committee. 


COMING BACK TO THE SYNDICATES. 


Counsel asked Mr. McCall whether he had been in any syndicates. The wit- 
ness replied that he had been in syndicates, but never in any that sold securi- 
toes to the company. He had, however, been in two in which the New York 
Life also participated, netting him altogether $2000. 

. What ones were tnese? A. The International Mercantile Marine, which 
has not been dissolved. 3 
kisi h, were you in that, too? A. Yes; a fellow-feeling makes us wondrous 

ind. 

. Well, now, what was your interest in that? A. $100,000. 

. Yes, that is not one of the ones that paid $2000? A. I will sell it to you 
for what I paid for it. ; 

Q. Well, you would have to buy it back the next day? 
give me a leeway of three days on that. 

Q. Well, let us go on, Mr. McCall, if you will, and mention the others? A. 
Yes, sir, the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, that is the only one; I had 
$20,000 in that, and got $2000 profit out. 


A. I wish you would 
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Q. And you say the New York Life didn’t buy any bonds in that? 
they bought bonds, but bought them in the open market. 

Q. You have recalled the International Mercantile Marine, and I don’t know 
whether I have thought to ask you whether you knew anything about the trans- 
action at the end of the year, without any imputation upon yourself, when 

,000 was sold to J. P. Morgan & Co., and on Jan. 1 turned over to you? A. 
Without any reflection on me, I don’t know anything about it. 

. Did you actually suppose that you had disposed of these securities for good 
and all? <A. I thought there was a sale at 90, and afterward it didn’t materialize. 

8 You knew the $800,000 was to be sold? A. Yes, I did. 


A. No, 


. And you supposed it was an absolute sale? A. I did. 

. Were you not surprised when these things came back? A. I was surprised 
to find the man wanted to buy them at 90 and would not take them, and they 
were bought back at 9. 

_Q. The point is that they were sold at par and bought back at par? A. Yes, 
sir. 

. At the end of 1903—you don’t know anything about that? A. No. 

. Either the sale or the repurchase? A. No, I do not. 

. That was handled exclusively by Mr. Perkins? A. By Mr. Perkins, and, I 
think, Mr. Randolph; they handled that. 

REGARDING VICE-PRESIDENT PERKINS. 

Q. I understand that you said in April, 1901, substantially as follows: “Mr. 
Perkins severs his connection with the New York Life completely when he 
enters the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., and we do not believe it right that an 
officer of a firm making such enormous investments as ours should be con- 
nected with any banking firm handling investments’—did you use that language? 
A. I don’t recall; I may have used something like that, because the question then 
was whether Mr. Perkins could go to J. P. Morgan & Co. and stay in the New 
— Life and try to give full time to each firm, and I didn’t think it should be 

one. 

Q. Did you change your opinion in this matter that you speak of? A. Yes, 
sir; I am a very thorough believer in Mr. Perkins being connected with the New 
York Life and Mr. Morgan. 

Q. When did you come to that conclusion? A. Probably about a year after he 
went with the firm. 

Q. You thought it worked well? A. I think it did. 


SOME OF THE NEW YORK LIFE’S REAL ESTATE. 

Late in the afternoon, Superintendent Devlin, who has charge of the New 
York Life’s real estate in the United States and Canada, was called to the stand, 
and was questioned about some of the foreign office buildings of the company. 
It appeared that the Amsterdam building, which cost $100,000, and was carried 
at a book value of $115,000, earned gross in 1904 $7515, and net $3842, or 2% per 
cent on the book value. The company charged itself with $1300 rent. The build- 
ing at Budapest cost $625,310, and is carried, according to the witness, at $550,000. 
Its gross earnings in 1904 were $22,045, and its net earnings $13,518, representing 
about 2 per cent on the book value. The main office building at 346 Broadway, 
the witness said, cost $7,121,267, and is carried at a book value of $5,000,000. Its 
gross income last year was $331,089, of which the company paid $150,000, and its 
et income $186,410, which is 3.1 per cent on the book value and 2.6 per cent on 
the cost. 

Finally, Mr. Hughes took up the apartment building at 49 West Seventy- 
second Street, which is carried by the New York Life at $175,000, and represents 
an outlay by the company of $203,056. The gross income for 1904 was $10,375, and 
the disbursements $6247, leaving a net income of $4128, representing 2.3 per cent 
on the cost. In this building were quartered two tenants not related to the 
officers of the New York Life, who paid, respectively, for ground floor apart- 
ments $2400 and $1800. John C. McCall, son of the president of the company; 
Leonard McCall, and Ballard McCall, John A. McCall’s nephews, and McClave, 
the president’s son-in-law, have occupied since the building was remodeled for 
the New York Life in 1903, the remaining apartments. These, Mr. Devlin said, 
were of from nine to ten rooms each, with two baths each. The relatives of 
President McCall have ey $1500 a year rent each. The New York Life, after 
acquiring the building, had spent $48,500 on it by way of general renovation in 
1902, and $13,000 more in 1903. 

Q. Who fixes the rents? A. In that case, as in most other cases, they are 
fixed after advising with the president. He knows the neighborhood, and he 
wanted to get tenants in this house which would give it a good repute. 

For what terms are the lease? A. Two of the leases run from year to year, 
but there are no leases on the apartments occupied by the McCalls and Mr. 
McClave. That is practically a month to month arrangement. 

Adjourned. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THURSDAY, OCTOBER 5. 


The first witness called was Edward L. Devlin, superintendent of the real 
estate department of the New York Life. He testified at length regarding the 
real estate holdings of the company in this country and abroad. 


REAL ESTATE OWNED BY THE NEW YORK LIFE. 


The original cost of the building at Park avenue and Sixty-second street, con- 
taining thirty-five apartments, originally cost $1,900,860.88. Its value had been 
reduced on the books of the company to $408,000. The gross income from the 
building last year was $41,124.48, or about 2 per cent on the investment. This 
purchase was made by the former management. 

The Plaza Hotel originally cost $2,787,266.28. With later additions, the property 

cost $3,096,549.23. The company sold it in 1902 for $3,000,000. Including all ex- 
penses and commissions, the loss to the New York Life was $129,085.35. 
_ Asked to state the experience of the company with reference to its office build- 
ings in other cities, Mr. Devlin said that the Kansas City offices’ total cost was 
$1,901,781.23, of which most was spent prior to 1891. The gross income last year 
was 3.6 per cent on the actual cost. The property had been recorded on the 
company's books as worth $1,200,000. 

On the Omaha building, he said, the income had been under 3 per cent. In 
this and its other structures the company was charged for its offices the same 
rental as outside tenants. 

The Minneapolis building, he continued, had cost the company $1,028,752.31 
net. The income had been 4.33 per cent on the book value, and 2% per cent 
on the actual cost. 

The total cost of the St. Paul building was $922,440.85, and the gross income 
last year was $41,292, the percentage on the actual cost, owing to heavy expenses 
being on oon ber cent. Dp 

e Montreal building, r. Devlin continued, cost about $318,000, and it w 
on the books at $350,000. It had yielded 2% per cent on > gece cost. sists 

_Counsel asked how much of the block bounded by Leonard, Elm, Worth and 
Centre Street, this city, was to be used eventually by the company. Mr. Devlin 
did not know exactly. He said it was possible that all the offices would be re- 
moved thither from the present building at 346 Broadway, because of a desire to 
go into cheaper quarters. 


MORE ABOUT LEGISLATIVE EXPENDITURES. 


Walter F. Thummell, attorney of the Mutual Life, was questioned at length 
—_"*, expenditures to prevent vicious and blackmailing legislation in various 
States. Regarding the alliance between the New York Life, the Equitable and 
the Mutual to fight objectionable legislation, he said the territory was divided 
between the three companies as follows: 


’ 
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Mutual.—Virginia, North Carolina, Alabama, Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Washington, Oregon and New Mexico. | ; vps 3 

pie MiP agae» tins Boe outh Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas, 
Colorado, Arkansas, California and Nevada. f 

New York Life.—Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Tennessee and Oklahoma. : 

Open States.—New England group, New York, Middle States. 

The witness went into details as to the work done by himself and attorneys em- 
ployed by him in different States. It was also developed that the Mutual con- 
tributed $2500 last year to the National Congressional Committee. He also ex- 
plained the necessity for the employment of legislative attorneys, as follows: 


NECESSITY FOR LEGISLATIVE ATTORNEYS. 


There are several classes of legislation that we meet constantly almost every 
legislature. The first and most numerous by a great deal is what is sometimes 
called “strike bills.” So far as I have observed, these bills are prepared by out- 
siders, very seldom, I would say, by a member of the legislature, and they are 
presented annually to some new member of the legislature, and with a—drawing 
on my own idea for this part of—with probably the suggestion that it would 
redound to his reputation, and it is introduced, and then, of course, the natural 
result would be that the people who are responsible for its introduction seek em- 
ployment, try to kill it. There is a good many of that class of bills at one time 
cad seta’. Then there is another class which is very much more dangerous, 
that require a great deal more effort to prevent their Keccuiian laws, and that 
is the class of bills that is inspired by other corporations, for the purpose of re- 
lieving themselves in some manner from some obnoxious provision of the law. 
Usually it would take this form: that of some regulation required of a corpora- 
tion that had a small revenue in it, and for the sake of illustration we will say 
that the entire revenue would be derived from that particular part might be 
$5000 in the State. The corporations that would be affected by that would in- 
troduce or have introduced a bill changing the revenue act, and they would be 
very likely to pick upon life insurance premiums as the vehicles to convey more 
taxes into the treasury of the State, and somewhere in that bill there would be a 
provision that would repeal the particular provision that was obnoxious to that 
particular corporation, and along in that line I know of at least two instances 
where the fire insurance companies have sought to be relieved of what to them 
were very onerous provisions through the medium of a general insurance bill 
that would have a repealing clause in that would repeal these provisions that they 
objected to. Another class of bills that are very vexatious are bills that are pre- 
pared by attorneys that have been unsuccessful in litigation. There are not many 
of these, but there are some. Attorneys who have been unsuccessful because of 
certain provisions in policy. I have known this to happen in both fire and life, 
and they will introduce an act that would make that particular provision of the 
policy null and void in the future. Then there are a class of bills that I call 
honest bills, and which I subdivide into two slasses. The first class might be a 
mischievous bill, but the framer of it, and he is usually a member of the legisla- 
ture, would be honest in his convictions, and really would be seeking to do 
good to the general subject. And then there is the bill that is prepared by the 
man who knows what he is talking about, and that is actually for the good of 
the business and that will meet a defect in the law, and that kind of bill we are 
always very glad to see enacted into a law. Anything that is for the good of the 
business we are always very glad to see. 


TESTIMONY OF ROBERT H. McCURDY. 


Robert H. McCurdy, general manager of the Mutual Life, was called to the 
witness stand. With the consent of the committee, he read a lengthy typewritten 
statement, showing his connection with the company. He said that he entered 
the firm of C. H. Raymond & Co. in 1881, two years after he had been graduated 
from college. At first, however, he was only a clerk in the firm, receiving a 
salary of $1000 a year. At the end of the first year he was made a partner on the 
basis of a one-fourth interest. At that time he was twenty-two years old. Late 
in 1885 the Mutual decided to enter the toreign field for business. The New 
York Life and the Equitable had crossed the Atlantic before this, and already 
had a good start in most European countries. Mr. McCurdy was selected to 
start the company in this field. e was to receive, under the contract which he 
made with the company when he started out, 5 per cent on all premiums in 
foreign countries. He said that the foreign insurance in force in 1886 was 
$646,771, and in 1903, when he left the foreign field to accept the position as 
general manager of the Mutual, the amount in force was $254,494,390. 

The witness said that in 1888 two years after he became foreign manager, his 
commissions amounted to $23,523.61. At his own suggestion, his commission was 
reduced from 5 per cent on all premiums to 3 per cent on renewal premiums and 
2% per cent on annuities, and furthermore, the reduction was made retroactive 
at his suggestion. In 1889, when his commissions amounted to $24,452.41, he 
again requested that a reduction be made in the commission. In this instance 
the rate allowed on first-year premiums was reduced to 2% per cent and a re- 
duction of 1 per cent also was made in the commissions on the renewal premiums 
for the first five years, and 2 per cent for the second five years. In 1891, when 
Mr. McCurdy’s commissions had grown to $51,626, he again requested a reduc- 
tion, and another change making about 1 per cent difference was made in the 
renewal commission\rate on all premiums. 

In 1897 he suggested the propriety of another reduction. This time the com- 
mission on first-year premiums was reduced from 21% per cent to 1 per cent and 
his commission on renewal premiums was restricted to seven years at a rate of 
1 per cent. 

Mr. McCurdy testified that in 1900 he again asked a further reduction, and be- 
ginning with January, 1901, his commission on the first-year premiums was sup- 
pressed altogether, his commissions on renewals being the same as before, 1 
per cent on the first seven premiums after the first year. In 1908, Mr. McCurdy 
left the foreign field to become general manager, the agreement in regard to his 
renewal interest still remaining in effect. 

Mr. McCurdy called attention to the remarkable increase in the Mutual’s busi- 
ness in foreign countries, and he asserted that the ratio of expenses to total 
receipts has steadily decreased until in the year 1903 it was 27 per cent, which 
is not higher than a like ratio upon the company’s insurance in this country. 

Mr. McCurdy could not remember how much he made with Raymond & Co. 
during the first two or three years of his partnership with that firm, but he didn’t 
think it was as much as $10,000 a year. At that time he had been out of college 
only three or four years. He thought that his income from the Raymond firm 
might have reached $10,000, say, five or six years after he joined the firm. 


ROBERT H. McCURDY’S INCOME. 


When Mr. McCurdy entered the employ of the Mutual as foreign manager he 
did not retire from the firm of Raymond & Co., but from 1886 to 1892, inclusive, 
when he finally withdrew from the firm, he shared his commissions on the foreign 
business equally with C. H. Raymond, the head of the firm. In the seven years 
Mr. Raymond received from this source a net profit of more than $100,000, at the 
same time Mr. McCurdy was receiving one-half of the net profits made by the 
firm of Raymond & Co. in this country, and even after he severed his connection 
with that firm in 1892 he continued to get his share of the profits on renewal com- 
missions made by that firm. As stated above, Mr. McCurdy’s net profits from 
this source amounted to more than $530,000. : E 

Mr. McCurdy estimated that his receipts from renewal commissions on foreign 
business this year would amount all told to $80,000, which, together with his 
salary of $30,000, will make $110,000 that he will receive from the company. 

The following table shows Mr. McCurdy’s net profits through his relations 
with the Mutual for the last twenty years: 
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R. H. McCURDY’S NET RECEIPTS SINCE 1886. 
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Total since 1886, $1,789,558.40. 
When Mr. Thébaud entered the firm of Raymond & Co., upon the retirement 
of his brother-in-law, Mr. McCurdy, in 1892, he had a one-fourth interest. Pre- 
vious to his connection with that firm he had_ been send the Mutual 


Company in the office of the general agent at Newark, r. Thébaud’s in- 
terest in the Raymond firm was increased first to one-half, znd finally in 1908, to 
three-fourths, which is his holding at present. 


TESTIMONY OF COLONEL CHARLES H. RAYMOND. 


C. H. Raymond, the senior member of the firm, was called to the witness stand 
after Mr. McCurdy’s examination kad been concluded. Mr. Raymond is seventy- 
two years old. His firm, he said, was known first as Little & Raymond. When 
Mr. McCurdy entered the firm it had almost complete charge of the New York 
district for the Mutual. Mr. Raymond admitted, among other things that it was 
the policy of the Mutual Company to pay a higher rate on deferred dividend 
premiums, and that the a had discouraged in other ways the writing of 
annual dividend business. Mr. Raymond testified that in the last ten years 
his office had not written more than 1 per cent of annual dividend business. 

Counsel for the committee questioned Mr. Raymond in regard to the contracts 
which his firm had had with the Mutual since 1892. Under the terms of one con- 
tract early in 1893 it was shown that the firm received commissions on first-year 
premiums ranging from 45 per cent to 65 per cent. The 65 per cent was on twenty- 
year distribution policies. In addition to the commission on the first year’s 
premium in this case, the Mutual paid a commission of 25 per cent on the second 
year’s premium, and 10 per cent on the third year’s premium, with a renewal 
interest of 7144 per cent for five years. Under these terms, the Mutual, it is ap- 
parent, was paying out to the Raymond firm in the first three years of a policy’s 
life the entire premium received in the first year. Other arrangements equally 
advantageous to the Raymond firm were made for other kinds of policies. In 
addition to this, the Mutual offered the firm a bonus of $1.25 per thousand on 
all insurance written after the $3,000,000 mark had been reached, and a further 
— of $1.25 a thousand after a second quota of $6,000,000 had been written by 
the firm. 

Late in 1898 the Mutual entered into a contract with Raymond & Co., giving 
a commission of 80 per cent on first-year premiums of the twenty-year distribu- 
tion policy. In this case, however, only 10 per cent of the premium was paid to 
the firm in the second year, but the firm’s renewal interest ran for six years at 
7% per cent. It was in 1908 that the Mutual made the arrangement by which the 
firm was to receive a commission amounting to 96 per cent on the first-year pre- 
miums and pay certain rents amounting to $23, 


THE PROFITS OF MR. THEBAUD. 


The following is a statement of Mr. Thébaud’s profits in the firm since 1893: 

Net Profits—1893, $12,583.25; 1894, $2,083.07; 1895, $32,094.25; 1896, $56,869.32; 1897, 
$63,817.79; 1898, $63,272.77; 1899, $94,029.16; 1900, $95,635.97; 1901, $97,834.75; 1902, 
$127,458.18; 1903, $139,455.05; 1904, $147,687.74; total, $932,823.40. 

In the year when the contract allowing Raymond & Co. 96 per cent on first- 
year premiunis was made it was provided that this was to apply to only the first 
$17,000,000 new insurance written. In addition, Raymond & Co. were to have 6 
per cent on the renewal premiums for six years for the $17,000,000. On all first- 
year premiums above $17,000,000 they were to get 93 per cent, with a renewal in- 
terest of 3 per cent on six premiums. 

Mr. Raymond testified that Thébaud’s share in the firm had been increased 
from one-fourth to three-fourths at Mr. Raymond’s own suggestion. He found, 
he said, that his health was failing, and that he had to be away from the office 
a great deal, and it was in consideration of these facts that Mr. Thébaud’s in- 
terest in the firm was increased. 

Adjourned. . : 

Robert H. McCurdy was recalled and questioned minutely as to various details 
of the business, but especially regarding the compensation of general agents. 
He testified that there were seven general agents in the country, and some 
seventy-five agencies known as the salaried managing agency system. These 
receive a salary and a small commission on the first year’s premiums. The 
salaries of these agents run from $2500 to $10,000 per annum. 


TESTIMONY OF ROBERT H. McCURDY CONTINUED. 


Counsel read the law prohibiting the making of contracts for more than one 
year, and asked if any contracts were made for a longer period, to which Mr. 
McCurdy replied that there were none. He testified that he did not know about 
the contract with C. H. Raymond & Co. previous to his becoming general man- 
ager of the company, nor about the contracts with other domestic agencies. He 
explained regarding the last renewal of the Raymond & Co. contract as follows: 

“When I became general manager in 1903, July, 1908, I found, as I say, that 
C. H. Raymond & Co. had a contract which ran through 1904. They were doing 
a business, and had been doing a business for five years previous to that time, 
which averaged $17,000,000 a year. They had six branch offices in this city and 
Brooklyn. The other companies, principally the New York Life and Equitable, 
were establishing offices all over the town. I wanted to do the same. I wanted 
to develop the business for the company here in New York, and I wanted to do 
so by establishing a number of branch offices with respective managers. To 
do so I calculated it would cost the first year of establishment of such offices 
about $150,000. I couldn’t very well ask C.H. Raymond & Co., who had a contract 
running for eighteen months, to put in $150,000 in maintaining and furnishing 
and establishing offices when they had, when the length of their contract was for 
eighteen months and they had every reason to believe that at the expiration of 
that contract, following the general policy of the company—that their agency 
would also be converted into—on a salaried basis. What I wanted to do was to 
save a year and a half’s time, not to wait till December 31, 1904, before acting for 
the company. I could go ahead and develop its business by the establishment 
of these offices.” ‘ 
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Q. Is it the practice of those who make contracts with general agents to find 
out how profitable the contracts with those agents already existing with such 
agents are? A. It is not. rk 7 

Q. In other words, you go on making contracts with general agents for the 
payment of commission, or salary plus commissions, ‘without knowing how much 
money the agent is making under the system already in existence? A. That is 
not quite so. The company pays as does every other company, and, I suppose, 
every other business, as much commissions as it is necessary to pay to secure 
business. 

Q. You recognize the fact, don’t you, that the expense in securing business 
presents a very serious question for insurance companies? A. I think all the 
companies would be glad to reduce their expenses wherever it is possible. 

Q. Has it not been brought sharply to your attention as general manager of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company that in the year 1904 the amount expended 
by the Mutual Life Insurance Company was very largely in excess of the load- 
ing upon its premiums to meet expenses? A. Not in that form, I think, Mr. 


Hughes. 
THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK QUOTED. 


Q. I find in The Insurance Year Book for 1904 that loadings on premiums and 
annuities by your company amount to $13,973,720, and that the insurance ex- 
penses incurred were $15,273,727, and that the percentage of insurance expenses to 
loading was 109.34 per cent. Are you acquainted with those facts? A. No, sir; 
I was not acquainted; I may say that the actuary—(Mr. Hughes shows the book 
to the witness, who states: “No, I had not seen it.”) I may say that the 
actuary makes those calculations; my duties have not been in that direction. 

It also appears from The Insurance Year “Book that the dividends to policy- 
holders, exclusive, of course, of death claims paid and matured endowments and 
surrender policies, aggregated in 1904 $2,674,207, about $200,000 less than in 1908, 
and about $200,000 more than in 1902, and that during the same year your gain 
and loss exhibit showed an excess of insurance expenses incurred over the 
amount loaded upon premiums and annuities to meet such expenses of consid- 
erably over $1,000,000. Now, was there not a discussion among the officers of 
your company to ascertain what steps should be taken to reduce your expenses, 
and among your expenses the expense of getting new business? A. That is a 
standing effort of the officers, to reduce expenses; but no means has been 
found to reduce expenses unless you very seriously reduce your business. 

Q. Well, you reduced expenses when you changed to a salaried basis, for ex- 
ample, general agencies, did you not? A. Ultimately, carried through a series 
of years, they do; the immediate effect, though, of converting from a commis- 
sion basis to a salaried basis is to increase the cost of the first year’s business, 


RAYMOND & CO. PROFITS. 


Q. It would appear from the statement that has been introduced in evidence 
that in the year 1902 C. H. Raymond & Co. had made net some $214,000 over and 
above their expenses, in 1908 some $228,000, in 1904 some $247,000. Are we to 
assume that in making this new contract in 19038 you didn’t take any steps to 
ascertain whether C. H. Raymond & Co. were making more money than could 
properly be expended by your company in rewarding general agents for their 
services? A. I did not. ; 

. Did anybody else in your company? A. Not that I know of; no, sir. 
y Senator Rogers: 

Q. As the custodian of the funds of this company, acting in a fiduciary ca- 
pacity, how do you justify your failure to make such inquiry—the custodian in a 
general way? A. The company, the officers of the company, have never had any 
means of knowing what the profits of any general agent were. The business of— 
on a general agency system the business, as I said yesterday, is farmed out. The 
general agent is paid a gross commission. That gross commission is regulated by 
the amount that we know other companies pay in the same field, that it is neces- 
sary to pay, that the general agents shall be in a position to pay as much as is 
paid by other companies. That is the way that the gross commission is regu- 
lated. The amoupt that the general agent makes out of that contract depends 
largely on Arora yrler the organization of his particular territory. If he can get 
business from his sub-agent for 30 per cent when he is receiving 60 he does it. 
If it is necessary for him to pay 80 per cent when he is receiving 75, he is very 
apt to do it. He wants the business, and he wants to get the renewals of it. In 
other words, the general agent is practically a merchant conducting business on 
his own account for his own profit. He is responsible to the company practically 
for everything, every policy that is delivered, he is responsible for that pre- 
mium; he is responsible for all defalcations that may occur; he is responsible 
for losses; he is responsible for medical fees on policies not taken; he is re- 
sponsible for a variety of payments—postage, telegrams and things—everything; 
he is, in fact, a merchant on his own account. That has been the—that has been 
the system on which all the iife insurance companies, not only in this country, 
but abroad, have built up their business. 

Q. That responsibility doesn’t amount to a guarantee of payment of pre- 
miums if they are not paid by the insurer? A. Not by the insured, but if they 
are collected by his agent. Of course, he is at liberty to renew the policy if he 
doesn’t collect the premium, but that general agency system, as it is called, has 
been the system which has built up all these large companies. It is large re- 
wards for large achievements. It has been not only so in the life insurance 
business, but it has been so, I may say, in this whole country—large rewards for 
large achievements; been so in steel, been so in railroads, in iron and every 
other industry, and the agent for the Mutual Life or any other general agent for 
any other company, if he does a large business and a good business, 
stable business, a business that renews, business that is profitable to 
the company, makes large profits out of it. And with regard to this New 
York general agency, as I said, I was not aware until two days ago, when I saw 
that statement, what the profits were. I had no idea what the profits of C. H. 
Raymond & Co. were, nor did I know until a couple of months ago the propor- 
tion in which they were divided between Mr. Thébaud and Mr. Raymond, but 
I want to say that this business in New York is probably the best business that 
the company has got on its books; it renews better; the medical examinations are 
made more closely; it is under our direct supervision, and if the general agent 
has made large profits he has given a large and a most excellent business to the 
company, and he has only, to my way of thinking, followed out the entire system 
which has prevailed in the developing of this whole ccuntry—large rewards for 
large achievements, and in that sense I think he has been justified in making 
large rewards, large profits. 

Q. If it is the best business, as you said, and as I have no question, why then 
should not the remuneration for it be proportionately lower rather than larger 
than that of other agencies? Following out the law of business. A. Scarcely; a 
man scarcely gets paid a smaller profit on doing good work than on bad. If it 
is best for him, it is best for the company; if it is bad for him, it would be bad 
for the company, and if it is bad business for the company, it is bad business for 


him. 
” DIVIDENDS TO POLICYHOLDERS. 


Q. It is very interesting to follow that thought of yours about large rewards 
for large achievements, but it is pertinent to inquire just who are benefited by 
these achievements. It is easy to see that C. H. Raymond & Co. have been; but 
T see by looking at your dividends to policyholders that in 1897 they amounted to 
$2,507,521, whereas in 1904 they amount only to $2,674,207—an increase in the 
operation of your company—that is, to policyholders in dividends through the 
operations of your company—of about $170,000. Now, isn’t that because of the 
very large expenses that your company has been under? A. Not of necessity, 
no, sir. 
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Q. Well, what is the explanation of it? A. One explanation of it is that the 
amount of dividends paid in any one year by the Mutual Life, or by the New 
York Life, or the Equitable Life, depends upon the number of deferred dividend 
policies that become entitled to policies in that year, so that during the years 
that a company is doing business on a deferred dividend system it is not pay- 
ing dividends, it is earning dividends, putting them away in surplus, but it is 
not paying them; these dividends are paid as the policy contracts mature. 

Q. In other words, you would say that the dividends paid to policyholders 
would not furnish a fair criterion of the prosperity of the company? A. It 
would not. 

. But you have constantly for many years been writing deferred dividend 
policies very largely, so that each year a group of policies mature. Is that not 
so? A. No twenty-year distribution policy has yet matured. 

Q. Oh, indeed? And these policies that have been maturing are of that class? 
A. Distribution periods of less—a less time than the twenty years—ten, fifteen; 
five, ten and fifteen. 

HIGHER COMMISSIONS IN TEXAS. 

Witness testified that the Texas agents received the same commissions as C. 
H. Raymond & Co. 

, Q. Did you mention the name of the Texas agents? A. Chamberlain & Gil- 
ette. 

Q. Who is Gillette of Chamberlain & Gillette? Is he any relative to Dr. Gil- 
lette? A. He is a brother of Dr. Gillette. 

. How long have Chamberlain & Gillette been the agents of the company in 
Texas? A. Well, they ‘were appointed before my time—Oh, I really cannot say 
the number of years. 

How long have they had special rates of comperisation better than those 
accorded to other general agents? A. I cannot say when that allowance was 
made to them. 

Q. How much does Mr. Gillette get out of the business, or what is his in- 
terest in the firm? A. I don’t know.> 

I would like to have you produce the contract with Chamberlain & Gillette 
for a period of ten years? 
ye You mention a Mr. Raymond as general agent for New Jersey, as I—? A. 

es, sir. 

Q. Is he a relative of Charles H. Raymond? A. He is a brother of Charles H. 
Raymond. 

Mr. Hughes—Please get the contract with him for a period of ten years. 

_A Member—I was going to ask you, Mr. McCurdy, what are the general condi- 

tions in Texas that require an exceptional contract? A. It is a very sparsely 
settled country, and in relation to the amount of business—I don’t mean to say 
that it is not reasonably civilized, but traveling expenses are very high; it is a 
large State, and requires a large agency organization and branch offices and 
traveling agents. 

he Chairman—What are the reasons that life insurance fees should be larger 
in Texas? ° 
_ Q. Then I understand you, if a territory is thickly settled, like Manhattan 
island, it is necessary to give special rates, and if it is sparsely settled, like 
Texas, it is necessary to give special rates? A. I did not say that. 

. I said that was my understanding? A. You are mistaken. 

. What is the fact? A. The fact is, it costs more to live in New York city. 

ounsel—We all appreciate that. 

The Chairman—Costs less to die in Texas. 

Q. Then I suppose in Texas you have to be paid more for living there? A. I 
don’t know that, but the expenses of getting business in Texas, owing to the 
fact, as I said before, that the business has to be produced from long range, 
makes it practically aeueee business to get. 

Q. Let us go through the roll of general agents again. You have given George 
Raymond of New Jersey, brother of C. H. Raymond of C. H. Raymond & Co., 
and Chamberlain & Gillette of Texas, of which Mr. Gillette is a member. Who 
are the other general agents? A. In Nebraska and Iowa there were the Fleming 
brothers. 

. Are they at all related to any one of your company? A. In no way. 

. No executive officer? No, sir. ‘ 

. Go on. A. In Louisiana there is a Post. 

. Is he a relative of any executive officer? A. He is not. 

. In Arkansas, Remmel. Is he a relative? A. He is not. In New Jersey, 
George Raymond; he is not a relative of any officer of the company. 

. Who is that last one? A. George Raymond. 

aw he a relative of George W. Raymond? A. Brother of Charles H. Ray- 
‘mond. 

. What territory has he? A. New Jersey. 

. You mean he is not a relative of an executive officer? A. Yes. 

. With regard to any of these other general agents you have testified are not 
related to any executive officers, are there any other relationships between them? 
A. No. 

Q. And executive officers or those who are holding a position with your com- 
pany? A. No, no. 

Q. Of any kind that you know of? A. There are none. And in Northern New 
York State, the Albany agent is Howard Lewis. I believe Howard Lewis is a 
second cousin of either Mr. or Mrs. Granniss, I am not sure which—some dis- 
tant connection. 

Q. Go on. That is all? 
States. 

Q. While we are on that matter, let me ask you, the medical director of your 
company is Dr. Elias J. Marsh? A. Yes. 

Q. That 


Is that right, Mr. Preller? 


A. I think that completes the list in the United 


Is he a relative of your father’s? A. He married my father’s sister. 
is my impression. He married her after his connection with the company. I 
believe he was an examirier of the company previous to the time he married 


her. 
Q. What is his salary? A. I don’t know. 


DOES NOT KNOW ABOUT SALARIES. 


Q. How is it, Mr. McCurdy, that you as a director of the company do not 
know the salaries paid to the officers? A. The cashier, I believe, has a list 
of the salaries, and pays them, but I don’t think that any of the officers or any 
of the employees know what the salary of any other employee or officer is. 

Q. But these salaries are fixed by the directors, or the finance committee of 
the directors, are they not? A. Yes, the executive officers, and so on. 

g: Don’t you understand that it is your duty as a director to know what 
salaries are paid and to have a conviction as to their propriety? A. Oh, I have 
never known. 

Q. Who is P. Stuyvesant Pillot? A. He is a cousin of Mr. Thébaud, and he 
has the title of inspector of risks. 

hat does that mean? A. It means that the risks that are—well, that don’t 
go right straight through as perfectly clean risks, he takes up, considers them, 
corresponds with the doctors about them or the agent, or brings them before 
the committee that meets to consider such cases or brings them to an executive 
officer—that sort of thing. 

Q. How long has he held that position? A. I really don’t know; a number 
of years; six or seven, I don’t know. 

. Was he connected with the company prior to that time, prior to the time 
he became inspector of risks? A. Yes; his first connection with the company 


was with the metropolitan agency, as a clerk there, and after that he went into 
the home office. 
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Q. Who is Grenville M. White? 
is one of the secretaries, yes. 
g. Is he a relative of ig Sag of the officers? A. I don’t think he is. 
i 
WwW 


Is he the secretary of the company? A. He 


. Is he a nephew of Mr. Granniss? A. 1 don’t think he is; I think Mrs. 
ite is a niece of Mrs. Granniss. 

Mr. Beck—If it is going to be declared a crime for a man to have a brother, 
a cousin or a niece by marriage connected with him in business, it seems to me 
the president will have to modify his views on race suicide. 

The Chairman—lIt is not a crime; it is only ridiculous. 

The counsel led Mr. McCurdy into a lengthy description of the methods em- 
ployed in securing business abroad, the details of which were monotonous and 


uninteresting. 
NOT INTERESTED IN SYNDICATES. 

Counsel questioned Mr. McCurdy as to his relation to the various companies 
in which the Mutual was interested and other companies. He said he was a 
stockholder in the Morristown Trust Company to the extent of 171 shares. He 
said all the stock he owned stood in his own name. He said he had also 1000 
shares in the National Bank of Commerce, 75 in the Astor National Bank, 100 in 
the Commercial Trust Company of New Jersey, a certain amount in the Con- 
solidated Gas Company, 25 shares in the Girard Trust Company, 251 shares in 
the Guarantee Trust Company, 50 shares in the Lawyers Title Insurance Trust 
Company, 100 shares in the Metropolitan Trust Company, 50 shares in the Metro- 
politan Safe Deposit Company, 200 shares in the United States Mortgage and 
Trust. He furnished a complete list of stock in other companies, which included 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, First National Bank of Morristown and 
Underground Railway of London. The witness was asked if the fact that the 
Windsor Trust Company had offices in the Mutual building indigated any con- 
nection between the two. He said it did not, although Raymond & Co. had 
deposited in the trust company; Mr. McCurdy added that he was the honorary 
vice-president, with light duties. He said it was the custom of various com- 
panies to have vice-presidents whose names had a fancied value. He said that 
he received no salary from any other company except the Mutual Life. In 
answer to many questions, the witness denied that he had any participation in 
any syndicate in which the Mutual was a participant. 


THE QUESTION OF REBATES. 


Q. What has come under your observation as to the granting of rebates by 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company while you have been general manager? 
Have you attempted anything of the sort? A. Nothing of my own absolute 
knowledge—no. 

Have you ever dismissed an agent for rebating? A. (Dexter) Yes. 
. How many? A. I should be unable to answer that definitely; it is of more 
or less recent occurrence. 

Q. What efforts do you make to ascertain whether or not rebating is going 
on among your agents? A. We distinctly forbid their doing so, on pain of dis- 
= but apart from that there is not any way; it has not come to our knowl- 
edge. 

The Chairman—You make no active efforts to ascertain? 


way to do so. 
SALARIES OF OFFICERS. 


At the afternoon session Charles A. Preller, the auditor of the Mutual Life 
since 1893, was called to the stand. He said his salary was $10,000 a year, and 
his duties were to see that charges were entered against the proper accounts, and 
see to authorized vouchers for charges. 

After a few preliminary questions, the witness produced a list showing the 
salaries paid executive officers from 1877 to date. It is as follows: 


1877—President, $30,000; vice-president, $20,000; second vice-president, $7200. 
1878—President, $30,000; vice-president, $20,000; second vice-president, $7200. 
1879—President, $25,000; vice-president, $16,000; second vice-president, $6000. 
1880—President, $30,000; vice-president, $20,000; second vice-president, $6509. 
1881—President, $30,000; vice-president, $20,000; second vice-president, $7200. 
1882—President, $30,000; vice-president, $20,000; second vice-president, $7500. 
1883—President, $30,000; vice-president, $20,000; second vice-president, $8000. 
1884—President, $30,000; vice-president, $20,000; second vice-president, $8000; 
treasurer, $10,000. , ; : 
1885—President, $80,000; vice-president, $15,000; second vice-president, $9000; 
treasurer, $14,000. 4 : : 
1886—President, $50,000; vice-president, $15,000; second vice-president, $12,000; 
treasurer, $14,000. : f ; 
1887—President, $50,000; vice-president, $20,000; second vice-president, $12,000; 
treasurer, $19,000. : : 
1888—President, $50,000; vice-president, $20,000; second vice-president, $12,000; 
treasurer, $19,000. : d 
1889—President, $50,000; vice-president, $22,000; second vice-president, $13,000; 
treasurer, $21,000. : , : 
1890—President, $50,000; vice-president, $27,500; second vice-president, $13,500; 
treasurer, $22,500. c \ ; 
1891—President, $50,000; vice-president, $27,500; second vice-president, $13,500; 
general manager, $20,000; treasurer, $22,500. 4 f 
1892—President, $50,000; vice-president, $30,000; second vice-president, $14,000; 
general manager, $20,000; treasurer, $25,000. ; ¢ 
1893—President, $75,000; vice-president, $30,000; second vice-president, $14,500; 
general manager, $20,000; treasurer, $27,500. : : 
1894—President, $75,000; vice-president, $30,000; second vice-president, $14,500; 
general manager, $20,000; treasurer, $30,000. é ’ : 
1895—President, $90,000; vice-president, $37,500; second vice-president, $15,000; 
general manager, $22,500, treasurer, $37,500. . ; 
1896—President, $100,000; vice-president, $40,000; second vice-president, $16,000; 
eneral manager, $25,000; treasurer, $40,000. : ; 
8°1897—President, $100,000; vice-president, $40,000; second vice-president, $16,000; 
general manager, $25,000; treasurer, $45,000. . : 
1898—President, $100,000; vice-president, $40,000; second vice-president, $16,500; 
general manager, $25,000; treasurer, $45, ; ; 
1899—President, $100,000; vice-president, $40,000; second vice-president, $17,500; 
general manager, $25,000; treasurer, $40,000. ¥ . 7 
1900—President, $100,000; vice-president, $40,000; second vice-president, $17,509; 
general manager, $25,000; treasurer, $40,000. ; 
1901—On June 1 of that vear the president’s salary was raised to $150,000, so 
that for the year he received $129,166.65; vice-president, $40,000; second vice- 
president, $17,500; general manager, $25,000; treasurer, $4(,000. 4 
1902—President, $150,000; vice-president, $50,000; second vice-president, $17,500; 
third vice-president, $9000; general manager, $30,000; treasurer, $50,000. ; 
1903—President, $150,000; vice-president, $50,000; another first vice-president, 
$30,000; second vice-president, $17,500; third vice-president, $10,000; general man- 
ager, $20,000; treasurer, $50,000. f 5 : i 
1904—President, $150,000; vice-president, $50,000; another first vice-president, 
$30,000; second vice-president, $17,500; third vice-president, $10,000; general man- 
ager, $25,000 (his salary was raised to $30,000 on July 1, 1904); treasurer, $50,000. 
In 1905 the salaries to date remain the same, with the exception of the other 
first vice-president, whose salary was raised to $40,000. ‘ 
With Mr. McCurdy again on the stand, Mr. Hughes called for the lease of the 
National Safe Deposit Company, which occupies quarters in the basement floor 
at 32 Liberty street. Under the original agreement this lease provided that the 
company should pay in 1894 $8500; 1895, $9000; 1896, $10,000; 1897, $12,000; 1898, 


A. I know of no 


wo to 
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$14,000; 1890, $16,000; 1900, $18,000; 1901, $18,000; 1902, $19,000, and 1908, $20,000. 
On February 4, 1897, however, there had been a modification of the lease whereby 
it was continued for the remainder of the period it had to run at $10,000, and 
on March, 1904, it was renewed at the rate of $14,500 a year. 


PROCEEDINGS OF TUESDAY, OCTOBER 10. 


The first witness called by counsel for the committee was Robert Olyphant, 
one of the trustees. He testified that he had served on the mortuary committee 
and the committee on expenses. In the course of the testimony it was shown 
that the company had made various contributions to political campaign funds, 
and other sums had been disbursed and charged to legal expenses, which counsel 
for the committee wished explained. 


TESTIMONY OF RICHARD OLYPHANT, TRUSTEE. 

QO. What is the function of the committee on expenditures? A. It is practi- 
cally to review the bills as they come up that have been approved by the ex- 
ecutive, and order them paid or approve those that have been paid. 

Q. In large transactions, does the committee on expenditures generally act in 
advance of payment? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you any rule as to the amount which can be paid out by your com- 
pany without the authorization of that committee? A. Not to my knowledge. 

©. Is there any practice in regard to that? A. Not that I know of. 

0. Do you draw money from the Mutual Life Insurance Company upon your 
voucher as chairman of that committee? A. I have, yes, sir. 


DREW FOR LEGAL EXPENSES. 

Q. Under what circumstances? A. For legal expenses. 

Q. Do you draw all money that is drawn from the Mutual Life for legal ex- 
penses upon your voucher? A. No, sir. 

Q. In what cases is the money taken by you upon your voucher? A. Well, 
Mr. Hughes, as I understand the situation, large corporations have to maintain 
what you might call a confidential legal fund for the payment of services in legal 
matters, 

Q. Has the Mutual Life maintained such a fund? 
pose you refer to went to that fund. 

QO. How long has such a fund been maintained? A. I couldn’t tell you. 

©. Is the maintenance of this fund known to the trustees who are not members 
of the committee on expenditures? A. I couldn’t tell you. The auditing com- 
mittee must know it. 

Q. Is the matter ever brought before the board? 
penditures are read to the board. 

Q These transcriptions merely show the total amount paid for legal expenses? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Embracing all the legal expenses of the company? A. Yes, sir. 


A. That money that I sup- 


A. The transcripts of ex- 


DETAILS NOT EXPLAINED. 


Q. Are the details of those expenditures explained to the board? A. Not to 
my knowledge. 

Q. These are matters of executive management, are they not? A. Yes, sir. 

6. And when you said that there was a fund maintained confidentially, what 
did you mean by confidentially? A. Well, I am not a lawyer, Mr. Hughes, but 
I understand that throughout this country there are many cases where counsel 
are employed that do not appear, and money is used to pay them; they prefer 
not to give receipts for it. 

QO. Counsel are employed who do not appear where? A. In the cases. 

. Have you employed such counsel? A. Never. 

. Have you paid money over for their retainer? A. No, sir. 

. What knowledge have you that any of the moneys to which you refer 
were used for such purposes? A. Simply heard so; I—been so informed. 

Q. And in what way were the moneys used for ordinary legal expenses aside 
from these confidential matters drawn upon; whose warrant or voucher? A. 
Well, the bills came up to us duly approved by the law department and by one 
of the executive officers. Since I have been chairman all the bills have been 
approved by the executive officers before we acted on them. 

Q. In other words, there would be an expense incurred, and the proper voucher 
for the expense ©. K.’d by the general solicitor of the company or his repre- 
sentative, and the matter would be passed by your committee? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In these cases that you have just spoken of, why was the money not paid 
to the general solicitor or upon his warrant or order? A. I couldn’t tell you. 


DRAWN IN CASH. 


Q. Did you get the money in cash? A. It was drawn in cash, I believe. 

(). The first payment to which I desire to call your attention oppears on your 
blotter under date of January 30, 1904, of Robert Olyphant, $25,000, under the 
head of ‘“‘Law.” Did you receive that mfoney in cash? A. That money was paid 
to me, and turned over in cash through the executive. 

Q. To whom was it turned over? A. I don’t know positively; I could not 
remember, either to one of the vice-presidents or to the general solicitor. 

Q. Did you take any receipt or voucher? A. No, sir. 

. Did you know what the money was paid for? A. I have told you what I 
was informed. 

Q. More definitely than that, I mean? A. I was told it was necessary for 
these legal expenses, properly in the protection of the policyholder’s interest, 
and I was assured it was all regular. 

Q. Did you know it was to be a legal service? A. I so understood it. 

. Who told you so? A. One of the vice-presidents. 

. Which one? A. Probably Dr. Gillette. , 

. Why do you say probably? A. Because sometimes I conferred with Mr. 
Granniss. 

Q. But generally with Dr. Gillette? A. Yes, sir; he is in charge of the ap- 
proval of the vouchers that came before the expenditures committee. _ 

Q. Don’t you understand that when you sign a voucher and give it to the 
cashier, upon which he pays you $25,000, that you are accountable to the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company for the proper expenditure of that money? A. No, I 
don’t; after I have had the executive tell me that it was properly expended; 
I have every confidence in the executive. 

O. You would want to know, of your own knowledge, that you had dealt with 
this money under circumstances justifiable, and a belief that it was properly dis- 
pensed. You have not said what you did with the money in any definite way, 
or what vouchers you took? A. I did not take any vouchers. ‘ 

Q. And you have made as full a statement as you can of the disposition of it? 
A. Yes, sir. 

. Is that true of the subsequent payment of $25,000 in August and December, 
1904, which you received in like manner? A. They are all alike, so far as I 


now. 

Q. Take the payment in August, 194: Do you know to what executive you 
turned over the money? A. No, sir. } ; 

Q. Would you say that it was probably Dr. Gillette? A. Well, I could not 
swear to it. , ' : : 

O. How frequently do these transactions occur in which sums amounting to 
$25,000 in cash were taken by you and paid over to some executive of the com- 
pany? A. I would have to refer you to the auditor to get the dates. 


. My idea was that perhaps these transactions were of such magnitude as to 
make an impression on your mind, and you would be able to state whether there 
were more than the three that I found? 


A. There are more than three, yes. 
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BS ha there more than three last year? A. I could not tell you; they are 
a ere. 
. Were there similar transactions in 1908? A. Yes, sir. 
. And in 1902? A. I was not chairman then. 
. Do you know what the chairman of the expenditure committee did in the 
same way prior to the time when you became chairman? 0, sir. 
id the other members of the expenditure committee know that you re- 
ceived this money in this way? A. Yes, sir; their names are on the vouchers. 
Q. Well, any egg number of names, or the names of all the committee? 
A. There were three on the committee. 
. And who were the other two? A. Mr. Holden and Mr. Miller. 
. What Mr. Holden? A. James C. Holden. 
. And Mr.—? A. (Interrupting). Mr. Charles E. Miller. 
J. Who was the chairman before you became chairman? A. J. Hooper Perry. 
©. Can you tell me approximately the amount that was received “ you on 
your voucher in cash, and whether it was in the manner you have stated, during 
the year 1903? A. Well, I should, at a venture, say that here were four vouchers 
in each year. 
Q. And each voucher for $25,000? A. I think they were; I won’t be sure. 
©. And all charged to legal expenses? A. Yes, sir, so far as I know. 


POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE CONFIDENTIAL FUND 


Q. Now, I would be glad, Mr. Olyphant, not only because it is proper that 
you should have the opportunity, but in order that we may be enlightened so 
far as possible, for you to state as precisely as you can recall what at any time 
has been said to you by any officer of the company as to the purpose for which 
these moneys were used? A. I understood that these moneys went through the 
legal department for purposes—the purposes as I have stated. 

would like to have you state those again, and as definitely as you can, 
and as fully as you can, that is, giving your understanding of it as an officer, 
or rather trustee or chairman of committee? A. Well, that it was a confidential 
fund for—or a fund for confidential legal services. 

8: That is all you can say? A. That is all I can say. 

QO. Now, I would like to have you state whether you cannot——? A. Now, I 
might add that I have heard that the—there were contributions made to the 
National Committee, and if they were, I suppose they came out of that fund, 
and it was looked upon as legal services. 

Q. Why do you suppose they came out of that fund? A. Because I have 
heard—I understood that they had been given, and there is nothing to show 
that they came from anywhere else. 

Q. Who informed you that they had been given? A. I think Dr. Gillette said 
that there had been contributions given to protect the policyholders against 
the impending legislation—financial legislation. 

Q. Against what financial legislation? A. Well, the Democratic platform. 

©. To what time did he refer? A. I don’t know, sir. 

. Was this with reference to the last campaign? A. I don’t think so. 

©. Have we now in the eight payments of $25,000 each, which I understand 
you recall, all the moneys that have been drawn upon your vouchers? A. For 
those two years? Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, previously, did you, as a member of the committee on expenditures, 
sign vouchers for similar payments to the then chairman of the committee? 

I imagine I initialed them as they were presented to the committee. 

Q. Do you recall when, in 1902 and 1901 and 1900, similar payments were made 
to the chairman of the committee or any payments made to him upon his 
voucher? A. I could not recall it, no, sir. 


VICE-PRESIDENT ROBERT A. GRANNISS RECALLED. 


Q. Mr. Granniss, our attention has been called to a contribution to the Re- 
publican Congressional committee of $2500 last fall; I understand, the result of 
~ interview between you and Chairman Babcock. Do yov recall that? A. I 

0, sir. 

9: To what account was that payment charged? A. I presume it was charged 
to law expenses. 

Q. Why do you suppose so? A. Simply because I didn’t see the voucher 
made. 

Q. That would have been the proper course? A. That would have been the 
proper course. 

Is that the course that other campaign contributions have taken? A. I 
presume so, although I am not familiar with the exact entries that were made 
in such cases. 

Q. What other campaign contributions have been made by the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company? A. I can’t state positively of my own knowledge. 

Q. Well, state what you do know about them? A. I simply know that there 
were some campaign contributions made, but the amounts I can’t state because 


I don’t know. 

QO. In what years? A. I think in 1900—no, 1896 and 1900 and 1904. 

O. How about 1892? A. I don’t know about that. 
= Were these contributions to the Republican campaign fund? A. I believe 
they were. 

- You were familiar with contributions to the campaign funds of both parties? 
A. No; I am not familiar—— 

Q. You recall a case in which a contribution has been divided? A. I don’t, 
at this moment. 

. Why do you say “at this moment?” 
that? A. No, I have not. 

Q. Is this contribution of last fall to the Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee the only contribution made to the funds of the Republican Congressional 
Committee? A. The only one I know anything about. 

, Q. What other officers of the company deal with such matters? A. Dr. Gil- 
ette. 

Q. Have you conversation with him from time to time in regard to such mat- 
ters? A. Yes, sir. 

O. Can a contribution be made without your knowledge? A. It could be. 

©. Or without its coming to your attention as an officer of the company? A. 
It could be. 

Q. Are you in such a position in the Mutual Life Insurance Company that 
you can take out a sum of money and pay it over to the campaign committee, 
and no other officer of the company know it? A. No. 

Q. What other officer of the company would have to know it? 


Have you a general recollection about 


A. The presi- 


nt. 

. Anybody else? A. Members of the finance committee would know it. 

. Did the members of the finance committee know of this contribution to 
the Republican Congressional Committee? A. I presume they did. 

. What members of the finance committee knew it? A. 4 cannot state posi- 
tively, but I know that a number of them did know of it. 

. Then you must have told them? A. Either I or the president. 

Q. Did the president know of it? A. He did. 

O. Did he authorize you to make it? A. You mean this particular $2500? 
©. Yes. A. He was familiar with the circumstances. 

. Did he authorize you to make it? A. In the ordinary course—I don’t 
recollect whether he authorized me to make that particular contribution, but 
I understood what his views were on the subject, and I also knew the views of 
the finance committee on the subject. 

). What were those views? A. The views were that under conditions such as 
existed at that time that it would be justifiable for us to make the contribution. 

Q. What were the conditions that existed at that time? A. We were menaced 
by the revival of the free silver theory. 
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HOW MENACED LAST FALL? 


- What, in 1904? A. In 1904, yes, yes. 

- Last fall? A. That question came up. 

. That is news to me; but I will be glad to have you state more in detail 
how you were menaced last fall by a revival of the free silver theory. A. That 
question did come up in my conversation with Mr. Babcock at the time that 
contribution was made. 

And the size of your contribution indicated the remoteness of the danger? 
A. I beg your pardon. 

Q. I said that the size of your contribution indicated the remoteness of the 
danger? A. You mean to imply that if the danger was greater the contribution 
would have been larger? 

Q. That was what came into my mind; is that a proper implication? A. That 
is a matter of taste. 

- You don’t think it would have been any larger if the contribution had been 
greater? A. I don’t think it would have been any larger if the contribution had 
been larger; that is purely a hypothetical question. 

Mr. Hughes—Of course. 

Q. Well, had you had a discussion with President McCurdy as to the danger 
of the revival of the free silver danger before this contribution was made? m 
I cannot recall any such discussion. The officers and trustees usually discuss 
matters of that kind, and we act accordingly. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. WALTER R. GILLETTE. 


Dr. Walter R. Gillette testified that he had been vice-president of the Mutual 
since July, 19038. Prior to that time he was general manager of the company, and 
before that he was medical examiner and director. Most of the payments which 
the Mutual had made to Robert Olyphant as chairman of the committee on sup- 
plies were approved by Dr. Gillette as one of the company’s executive officers. 
Dr. Gillette admitted that when he approved the payments he knew only in a 
general way what was to be done with the money. Like Vice-President Gran- 
niss, he understood that it was to be used for confidential legal services, and he 
had the most implicit confidence in Mr. Short’s handling of the, money. : 

Q. You mean to say that you would turn over to the general solicitor in a 
year $100,000 apart from all amounts which went to the support of the department 
in the payment of counsel in the regular way, upon his warrant without having 
any idea to what purposes the moneys were to be used? A. I knew the amounts 
were to be used for necessary legal expenses. 

Counsel called to the witness’s attention that the Mutual’s legal expenses for 
1904 amounted to $364,000, as compared with $172,000 expended by the New York 
Life, and $204,000 paid out by the Equitable. Dr. Gillette said that the com- 
mittee on expenditure was supposed to go over the items in this legal account. 
Counsel replied that he had questioned the chairman of that committee and he 
testified that he relied chiefly upon the authorization of Dr. Gillette in regard to 
payments for legal services. Now we want to know what he relies upon. 

The witness replied that he relied upon the recommendations of Mr. Short. 
Dr. Gillette testified that he personally paid $15,000 of the $40,000 contribution 
by the Mutual to the last YN eeoge national campaign committee. He didn’t 
know who paid the other $25,000, nor could he give any information in regard to 
the payment of $35,000 in 1900 and $15,000 in 1896 other than the grounds on which 
the payments were justified. In regard to the 1904 payment Dr. Gillette said: 

“We were menaced by the St. Louis platform. No matter whether it was 
Bryan or Parker, we thought it was our duty to scotch it. We thought it was 
our duty, on behalf of our interests and the interests of our policyholders, to 
protect them.” : 

Dr. Gillette said that he consulted, not only with President McCurdy, but also 
with Vice-President Granniss and scveral members of the finance committee, in- 
cluding Mr. Olyphant, in regard to the 1904 contribution. Counsel questioned 
Dr. Gillette in regard to the payments made by the Mutual to Mr. Olyphant on 
account of legal expenses, and asked him whether it was a fact that he didn’t 
want to know exactly what was done with this money. Dr. Gillette objected to 
expressing it that way. : 

“Well,” said counsel, “to sum it all up, confidential payments were made con- 
fidentially through the absence of any special account?” 

“Well,” said the witness, “that is the appearance that can be put upon it, but 
they were confidential matters treated in a confidential way.” 


THE STATIONERY AND SUPPLY ACCOUNT. 


Dr. Gillette testified that Superintendent of Supplies A. C. Fields had not 
actually discharged his duties for two or three years, on account of ill health. 
The Mutual’s bill for stationery and printing in 1904 amounted to $601,101.21, 
which was greatly in excess of the Equitable’s bill or that of the New York 
Life for the same year. The witness admitted that W. L. Lawrence had been 
supplying the Mutual with the bulk of its stationery for possibly ten years. Con- 
tracts for the work are let on a competitive basis. Counsel questioned the witness 
in regard to an item of $72,861 in the company’s report for 1903, which was 
charged to the luncheon account. he witness explained that the company 
furnished a luncheon for all its employees. 

A report which counsel read into the evidence showed that the actual running 
expenses of the Mutual last poe amounted to more than $7,000,000. The witness 
said that the increased legal expenses of the company for the last few years 
was due to the increase in the company’s business. Counsel showed that the ex- 
pense of the Mutual had increased from 1902 at the rate of about $1,000,000 a 
year, and he asked Dr. Gillette what he had done as an officer of the company 
to reduce its expenses. Dr. Gillette said that he had passed upon bills which he 
thought were correct and investigated those which he thought were improper. 
He had done nothing to decrease salaries. That was left entirely to a sub-com- 
mittee of the finance committee composed of G. F. Baker, A. D. Juilliard and 
G. G. Haven. 

TESTIMONY OF PRESIDENT RICHARD A. McCURDY. 

There was the largest crowd that has attended any hearing of the committe on 
hand at the opening of the afternoon session, when President Richard A. 
McCurdy took the stand. Mr. McCurdy said that he was 71 years old and that 
he was a lawyer, having been admitted to the bar of this State in 1856. He prac- 
ticed law nine years and then went into- the insurance business. He got into 
the business quite accidentally. He was attorney for the Mutual Life Company in 
1860, when he was asked to accept an election as vice-president until somebody 
else could be found. 

“TI had no intention,” said Mr. McCurdy, ‘of leaving my profession, but I 
got the halter around my neck and could never break it.” 

He was also connected at one time with the Widows and Orphans Life In- 
surance Company, of which Charles H. Raymond, the present head of C. H. 
Raymond & Co., the Mutual’s general agents, was president. 

‘counsel wanted to know whether Mr. McCurdy had suggested to Mr. Ray- 
mond that he take Mr. McCurdy’s son, Robert H. McCurdy, into the general 
agency when the latter became a partner in the Raymond firm in 1884. President 

cCurdy said that he hadn’t the faintest idea. Mr. McCurdy had nothing to do 
either with the entrance of Louis A. Thébaud, his son-in-law, into the Raymond 
firm after Robert H. McCurdy retired in 1893. In reply to questions Mr. McCurd 
said that he had never been familiar with the contract which C. H. Raymond & 
Co. had with the Mutual. 

Q. Are you not aware that C. H. Raymond & Co. had been receiving a higher 
of compensation than any other general agents of your company? vo, 

am not. 

Mr. McCurdy could not name any general agent of any other life insurance 
company in New York city that reccived a compensation equal to that of Ray- 
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mond & Co., but he did know this, he said, that the general agents of other 
companies in New York had been able to overbid the Mutual’s general agents in 
getting sub-agents into their employ. 

Mr. Hughes asked Mr. McCurdy to state what he, as president of the Mutual, 
and acting under the powers conferred upon him by the by-laws of the company, 
had actually done in supervising and insuring the efficiency of the agency de- 
partments of the company. Mr. McCurdy asked permission to review the de- 
velopment of the company’s government, as that, he thought, would show better 
than anything else just what was expected of him as president. His argument 
was that the different functions of government in the Mutual were delegated 
to separate departments and that the president exercised only a rough general 
supervision over these departments. In some respects, he said, the government 
of the Mutual was analogous to the government of the United States, the 
president of the Mutual corresponding to the President of the United States. 


DOESN’T KNOW ABOUT AGENTS’ PROFITS. 


Q. Have you examined into the rates of commission paid to general agents? 
A. No, not to any great extent except as these things have been brought before 
me at the end of the year. 

. Q. Have you examined into the profits made by the general agents? A. No, I 
ave not. 

President McCurdy said it was his conviction with regard to all the agents 
that they were making more money than they should make, but as to the exact 
amount of the profits he had been unable to form any opinion except from general 
observation. The books and records of a general agency firm, he said, were pri- 
—_ and he had no way of getting a definite idea of what the general agents 
make. 

Q. Were you desirous of having that idea? A. I have been distinctly. 

Q. Did you ever ask your son, Robert H. McCurdy, what the profits of C. H. 
Raymond & Co. were? A.I never did. 

Q. Did he ever tell you? A. He never did. 

Q. Did it ever occur to you that you were in a position to find out whether 
C. H. Raymond & Co. were making more money than could properly be paid to 
2 eenaces agency in the city of New York? A. I didn’t believe anything of the 

ind. 

Mr. Hughes wanted to know whether the witness regarded it as proper that 
a general agency of the Mutual Life Insurance Company in New York city should 
make $200, net in a single year. 

“It makes not the slightest difference to the company,” said Mr. McCurdy, 
‘“‘whether one general agent in the city of New York makes $200,000 a year or 
whether twenty general agents in the city make $10,000 a year each. That would 
be the result of doing the same amount of business. If they had not done the 
business they would not have got the profits.” 

Mr. McCurdy acknowledged that the amount of profits derived by the general 
agents depend largely upon the percentage of commissions allowed. 

Q. Now, in your desire to look into these matters and to do the right thing 
toward the policyholders of your company, will you explain why you did not 
endeavor to ascertain from your son, who was in the firm of C. H. Raymond & 
Co., whether their contract was more profitable than it should have been? A. Mr. 
Robert McCurdy left the firm of C. H. Raymond & Co. a dozen years ago or 


more. 
Q. While he was in it, did you take any steps in the direction I have sug- 
gested? A. Oh, that is a good many years ago. 

. You don’t recall whether you did or not? A. Oh, no. 

r. Hughes wanted to know then whether Mr. McCurdy, when his son-in- 
law, Mr. Thébaud, entered the firm, ever asked him what the profits of C. H. 
Raymond & Co. were: 

“T never did,” said Mr. McCurdy. “I hadn’t any right to. I have no more 
legal right to ask a firm of general agents of the Mutual Life what their net 
profits are than I have the right to ask you what your profits are.” 

Assemblyman Rogers interrupted to know whether it wasn’t Mr. McCurdy’s 
paramount duty as the custodian and guardian of the welfare of the policy- 
holders to inquire whether policyholders aren’t being charged excessively or 
whether the agents aren’t deriving too much profit from their business. Presi- 
dent McCurdy admitted that that it was the duty of the Mutual’s head executive 
officer to ascertain whether the policyholders are paying too much, but he 
denied that he was expected to inquire into the private affairs of the general 


agent. 
WAS SURPRISED AT SON-IN-LAW’S INCOME. 


Mr. McCurdy admitted that he had talked with Mr. Thébaud from time to time 
in a general way regarding Raymond & Co.’s business, but he denied that he 
had ever inquired of his son-in-law what his interest in the firm was. Mr. 
Hughes wanted to know whether it wasn’t a surprise to Mr. McCurdy to hear 
that the general agency business netted Mr. Thébaud $147,000 in 1904? 

“Tt has been a surprise to me to know the facts,” said President McCurdy, 
“because I didn’t know anything about it one way or the other.” 

Q. You had reason to observe, had yoy not, that Mr. Thébaud was making a 
good deal of money? A. Not especially. 

Q. You observed the natural evidences of prosperity in his case? A. I had no 
doubt of it. 

. Great prosperity it appeared to be, did it not? A. No. 

J. Did you feel any special responsibility to the policyholders of your com- 
pany by reason of the fact that he was your son-in-law? A. Not more than I 
would if he was some one else’s son-in-law. 

- Did you feel any sensitiveness with reference to that, and a desire to 
ascertain that his contract should be particularly free from criticism? A. Well, 1 
have not been lying awake for twenty years or more to think of any one par- 
ticular subject in that company. I feel a sense of responsibility, an obligation 
to my board of trustees and the policyholders of the company everywhere, to 
do my duty by them as well as I know how every hour of my life. 

Mr. McCurdy would not admit that terms of compensation which allowed the 
Metropolitan agency to clear more than $200,000 in a year were excessive. 

Mr. McCurdy said that the Mutual had to pay high commissions in order to 
hold its agents. 

“T don’t know of the conditions which exist with regard to the agency busi- 
ness in New York or anywhere else,” said Mr. McCurdy, impatiently. ‘I have,” 
he added, “never tried to find out, because it never came within the obligations 
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devolving upon me that I should do it. 


REGARDING PRESIDENT McCURDY’S SALARY. 


Counsel proceeded to inquire regarding Mr. McCurdy’s salary. The subject 
came up after he had said that he had not given special attention to the agency 
department or to such actuarial matters as were not brought to him specifically 
by the actuary of the company. 

Q. Have you given special attention to the matter of salaries? A. Not par- 
ticularly of late years. 

% What steps were taken when in 1901 your salary had been increased from 
poo rs bd to $150,000? A. The increase had been suggested by the committee on 
salaries. 

Q. Did you request such an increase? 
crease of my salary in my life. 

Q. Did the committee formally bring to your attention or did some individual 
member ask whether you would be willing to have your salary increased? A. 
To the best of my recollection, the committee on salaries were in session, or had 
met, and I was asked to come into the room. I went into the room, and some 
other salaries were discussed, and when the question came to my own salary | 
was requested to leave the rcom, and I did leave the room, and when I re- 


A. I did not; I never requested an in- 
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turned the gentlemen asked me what I thought about my own salary. I told 
them the matter was entirely in their hands to do with as they saw fit. There 
was a discussion, which ‘ok place with regard to it, and they fixed my salary 
at $150,000. I felt highly complimented and honored, and thanked them for it. 


RIGHT TO SALARY INCREASE. 


Q. Did you think that you had any right to take that salary? A. If I did not, 
I should not be sitting here. 

x 9. Ls grounds were advanced for the increase? 
i at? 

Q. Yes. A. I don’t want to sound my own praises, Mr. Hughes. I would 
much rather other people would do that for me. I took it as an indication of 
appreciation ie upon my services by the salaries committee, who were the 
mouthpiece of the finance committee and trustees generally, or they would not 
have done it. 

Q. You would have continued to render your services at $100,000? A. I would 
have continued to render my services, no matter what they paid me. 

. Did you interpose any remonstrance against the increase? A. I certainly 
did not. was not called upon to do so. 

Q. Do you know any president of any other insurance company that receives 
as much? A. I felt all the more complimented by the fact that I believed that 
there was no other life insurance president that got so much. 

Q. Did you think you had a right to take that money from the policyholders 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company as a matter of compliment? A. I said 
I felt highly complimented, but I did not say I took it as a matter of compli- 
ment, but I took it as a recognition of what I believed the trustees valued my 
services at, as a recognition on the part of the committee on salaries, who were 
the mouthpiece of the board. 

Q. Had your services increased—that is, the time which you gave to the com- 
pany or the character of the services? Have they changed? A. I think all such 
services are cumulative in their nature, and they must be until physical or 
mental infirmity overtakes one. The result of past effort is a fair thing to be 
considered. Acquired familiarity, experience and thrift—all these things are fair 
consideration, but you cannot tell where an increase in a man’s efficiency or 
knowledge begins, or just where it stops, but there must be a point in each case. 


THE USE OF PROXIES. 


Assemblyman Rogers of the committee then took up the questioning, and 
asked about the appointment of the committee on salaries. President McCurdy 
said it was appointed by the finance committee from its own membership, the 
latter, of course, acting as a representative of the board. 

Counsel then took up the matter of proxy held by the management. He asked 
whether the fact that the trustees of the Mutual were elected by virtue of the 
25,000 proxies that the management has held continuously for a number of years 
meant in effect that the management had power to constitute the board of 
trustees as it wished, and was therefore virtually self-perpetuated. Mr. McCurdy 
replied that as he considered it the continued possession of proxies was an in- 
dication that the policyholders had sufficient confidence in the management, 
not only to pay their money to it, but to give it power to represent them in the 
annual elections. He said that, considering the vast territory covered by the 
= of a company like the Mutual, he saw no other way to hold 
elections. 

Mr. McCurdy went on to explain his idea that the management has not abso- 
lute power over the board. He said that but nine out of the thirty-six members 
are elected at any one time, so that if any serious question existed in the minds 
of the policyholders as to the wisdom of the acts of the management, they would 
have opportunity to discontinue their proxies and demand a change. 


THE INCREASE OF SALARIES OF OTHER OFFICERS. 


Counsel then asked about the increase in 1902 of the salary of Vice-President 
Granniss to its present’ figure of $50,000 a year. President McCurdy said that he 
did not sommiualing the circumstances, and did not know whether he had sug- 
gested the increase. He added, however, that he believed Mr. Granniss was 
worth all he got and more. Counsel asked what considerations prompted in 1903 
the creation of a second first vice-president, to which Dr. Gillette was appointed 
when Robert H. McCurdy was transferred from the foreign department to the 
office of general manager. The witness replied that it was in general the growth 
of the company, and that Dr. Gillette was in the natural order of promotion, as 
was Robert H. McCurdy for the office of general manager. 

Mr. Beck, counsel of the company, at this point interrupted to ask permission 
to read upon the minutes the record of the growth of the society as explaining 
the successive increases in the president’s salary. Mr. Hughes said that he had 
no objection, but that if this growth was deemed a justification for the increases, 
he would like to have Mr. McCurdy say so. To this, President McCurdy re- 
plied: 

“T have said, Mr. Hughes, I would prefer that somebody else should say for 
me what a becoming modesty inclines me not to say myself. If Mr. Beck has 
got a lot of statistics there, which I didn’t know he had, which bear on that 
subject, I should much rather he would produce that than myself. It is rather 
distasteful to me. ; . 

“I object to the word ‘justification,’ because I do not consider any justification 
is necessary; but at all events, as you put me in that position, I am willing 
to state what, as I say, I would have preferred that you might have brought out 
from some other witness.” 


THE GROWTH OF THE MUTUAL LIFE. 


He then added: ; 

“At the time that I succeeded to the Hpeoaay sig of the company my prede- 
cessor was eighty-one years of age. I think that he was universally recognized in 
his prime as head and front of life insurance officials in this country. But he 
could not help getting old. The condition of the company at the end of 1883, 
I think, or 1884 was that it had about $103,000,000 of assets and $3,000,000 of what 
was called surplus in those days. During the previous ten years the position of 
the company, it was well known to insurance experts at the time, although we 
did not publish it any more than we could help, but it was practically stationary, 
if not retrograde. Pa 

“During the previous ten years the surplus one year had been diminished by 
$800,000; another \year it diminished about $75,000. And another year it in- 
creased about $25,000, end so it went. It was doing less business than either 
of its big competitors, as they then were, and its expense account was high, for 
the reason then that the diminished production had increased the standing 
charges. I may call it expense account. ; , 

‘In many respects, as I say, the company was practically stationary, and I 
conceived it to be my duty, with the support and conference of the board of 
trustees, to do what the life insurance company is chartered to do—do business, 
and to build up the company again into the position it had formerly occupied 
as the leading life insurance company of the world, and not allow it to drift 
into the position it was rapidly drifting into when I said in one of my first 
addresses to the board of trustees: ‘If things went on in that way very long 
the only claims to distinction the Mutual Life Insurance Company would have 
would be that it was the oldest American company. 

“With that premise I read from the list which Mr. Beck had handed me: 


THE INCREASE IN ASSETS. 


“In the year 1885 the assets of the company were one hundred and eight 
thousand four hundred odd dollars. They increased the next year, which was the 
beginning of my administration, to $113,000,000; the next year to $118,000,000, to 
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$125,000,000, to $135,000,000, to $146,000,000, to $158,000,000, to $157,000,000, to $184, 
000,000, to $202,000,000, to $219,000,000, to $234,000,000, to $253,000,000, to $277,000,- 
000, to $301,000,000, to $325,000,000, to $352,000,000, to $382,000,000, to $401,000,000, 
to $440,000,000, at the end of 1904, and they are now, by the July statement of the 
company, about $457,000,000, or a gain in twenty years in the assets of the com- 
pany of $322,000,000. 

“During the eighteen years up to 1901, when that increase in salaries was made, 
the company had increased its assets $242,000,000. Without going through, Mr. 
Chairman and Mr. Hughes, the details of this, in the year 1885, the total income 
of the company was $20,214,000, and at the end of 1904 it was $81,200,000, or a gain 
in the twenty years of $60,000,000 of income. 

“The total disbursements meanwhile increased $60,756,000, and, mind you, that 
includes dividends and payments to policyholders by death claims and everything, 
as well as expenses—an increase from $17,359,000 to $51,382,000, or a gain in 
twenty years of about thirty-four million dollars, which is made up by payments 
to policyholders, less the current expenses of the company. 

“The excess of the total income over the total disbursements of the company 
in the year 1885, and then again of the total income over the total disbursements 
of the company, was $2,855,000. Last year the gain of the total income over the 
total disbursements was $29,620,263, or a — in twenty years of $26,000,000 a 
year. The payments to the policyholders—that means benefits distributed through 
the country at large by this Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York for 
the year 1884 were $14,402,000; in 1904 they were $34,484,000, or more than nearly 
three times as much, or twenty millions more. than they were twenty years ago. 

“As I told you, the company was practically stationary at that time. New 
business at that time was $46,548,000 Sat to the year 1884. In 1904 the new 
business transacted and paid for—and I want to draw a distinction right here: 
That does not mean business written, as it is called, policies issued and charged 
to an agent and returned after the end of the year, taken or not taken as the 
case may be; but this means policies actually written, actually issued, accepted 
by the insured and the first premium paid in full in cash. That is the way our 
statements were made and have been for many years. We do not issue any 
statements which show simply the business written, at all, put the policies act- 
ually issued and paid for by the payment of the full first premium in cash in 
1904 were $231,580,000—a gain in twenty years of $184,959,000. 

The insurance in force on the books of the company in 1885 was $368,000,000. 
That was the insurance in force. It increased from year to year down to 1895, 
when the insurance in force at that time was $898,000,000, but at that time we be- 
gan, as I say, the substitution of the plan of only reporting policies actually 
accepted and paid for in cash. The whole premium previous to that formed the 
record of the business written, but new business written which would be in 
excess of the business paid for was $825,000,000, as against $368,000,000. 

In 1904 the insurance in force was $1,547,611,660, or a gain in insurance in force 
within the twenty years of $1,178,659,325. 

Q. When your assets increase that increase is from the moneys which have 
been paid to you by policyholders, or the investment at a profit of such moneys, 
is it not? <A. No. 

Q. What is it? A. It is the money that is paid to give the benefit of life in- 
surance to them and to every other future applicant for insurance that shall 
make application to the company so long as its energies continue to be exercised 


in that direction. 
THE MISSION OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


Mr. McCurdy continued as follows: 

“Tt is an entire misconception of the function of a life insurance company to 
consider it as a company organized for the benefit of making money, or of de- 
claring dividends to the person who pays the premium to the company. The 
object of what is called a mutual company—it is not a mutual company mainly 
because it can elect a certain number of men directors, and every policyholder 
has a right to cast a vote in person for a director, or to send a proxy—that is 
not what makes a mutual company—it is not only the participation in the results 
of the business for this year, but it is carrying on the work which was in con- 
templation of the founders of the mutual system in this country. It was not so 
in England, for in England life insurance was originally a money-making 
scheme; it was an investment scheme; it was proprietary, and the men that put 
their money into that expected to get a dividend on their investment, and they, 
little by little, perhaps, admitted the policyholders to a participation in what were 
in that case Pe profits of business to be divided among them from time to 
time. 

“But the Mutual Life Insurance Company was organized upon the theory of 
the men who introduced it at that time that it was a great beneficent missionary 
institution, to extend the benefits of life insurance as far as possible within the 
limits of safety, and as far as practicable into every town and hamlet of this 
country. Europe was not thought of at that time. It was a mutual company to 
extend the business of life insurance. Profits were not thought of, were net 
dreamed of. That is what the company was organized to do, and that is what I 
was put there to do when I was elected president of the company, to extend the 
benefits of life insurance to every person who could be brought in, and if you 
choose to put it so, whether at a temporary or a permanent expense, to a man 
already insured in the company made little difference. It was not the object to 
declare a dividend to a man; it was not the object that he should carry Fy +. 
of $2500 or $3000 and pay the premium of $19.28, or whether it might be, and then 
at the end of the year get $7 and go home and ago it for cigars and billiards. 
The object was to insure as many men as possible and to pay them at the time 
of their death and not during their lifetime one penny. 

“Dividends were not thought of excepting as they were reversionary, and to 
a certain extent what you call profit was not thought of, nor the element of 
expense was not thought of, because it was not conceived by those men in the 
early days. They thought it was a mutual association for mutual benefit to 
bring not only myself in that I might get a policy on my life and my wife and 
children might get it, but that in carrying out this beneficent idea I should in- 
duce my friend, my neighbor, and everybody else, or that an agent should be 
called upon to do it, and to get in everybody, and if it did necessitate an ad- 
vance on my payments for a time or even an advance in premiums it did not 
matter. The object was based upon the contention that every man ought to carry 
life insurance, that every man ought to carry life insurance for the benefit of 
his family, the community, the world, and civilization. That was the object of 
it, and that is why I say when you introduce the word ‘profit’ in the foundation 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company the idea of profit was entirely absent. 

“The charter of the Mutual Life Insurance Company provided that when $500,- 
000 insurance was subscribed and the premiums paid, then it should commence 
business without a dollar of capital or anything but that which was paid in by 
the premiums of those early promoters. They did not take it to make profit of 
it. doubt whether one of them ever had any idea of what the result of it 
would be. They did it from the pure spirit of philanthropy and benevolence to 
start a company which they believed would be a missionary enterprise, so to 
speak. 
eThat was the object of it. The charter of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany provided that no premium ever paid into the company should ever be re- 
ee A y to anybody except in the form of reversionary insurance with the policy 
when it matured at the death of the insured, provided that any person who 
ceased to pay his premiums to the company—utterly in defiance of the present 
idea of the inherent right of the policyholders to any part of their reserve of 
any kind—it was not recognized by those early people who founded the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company—it provided that if a man ceased to pay his premium 
the whole money previously paid should be forfeited to the company and added 
to those policyholders who persisted in remaining members of the company.” 
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Mr. McCurdy stopped for the time, saying that he had not intended going on 
at such length, so counsel went back to the question of salaries. ‘Treating it as 
a misionary enterprise,” said he, “the question goes back to the salary of the 
missionaries.” The witness expressed his opinion as to the manner in which the 
growth or prosperity of an insurance company is to be measured, whether by 
the gross increase in assets or relative gain in the increase of assets to liabilities. 

So that when you wish to get at an index to the real prosperity of the com- 
pany you must have a gain and loss exhibit of just to what extent at the end of 
the year you are cheat net of the point which you had reached at the end of 
the year before; that is right, isn’t it? A. Not necessarily so. We have got to 
take into consideration what the company was chartered for and the amount of 
business that it is doing. The amount of new business very largely indicates 
prosperity, which is another name for the success of the company, and even if 
we should do a very large new business and should encroach somewhat for the 
time being, or should encroach somewhat on the surplus of the company, that is 
no indication that the company is doing a bad business, simply an indication it is 
doing what it was chartered to do, nog its business and extending its 
benefits and prospering in that sense of the word. : ‘ 

Q. Of course the philanthropy which you have in mind must have— A. I 
claim it is philanthropic enterprise, and that the estimation in which the life 
insurance companies have been held of late years has been a wrong one en- 
tirely, and that they have been held to be money-making affairs for the sake of 
the policyholder, and the annual return to him in his dividends has obscured the 
whole object of a mutual life insurance company, what it was intended for, 
what it does. 

. That is a very interesting line, Mr. McCurdy. A. Well, that is my belief. 
. Do I understand that you regard yourself as charged primarily with the 
duty of extending insurance, although it may be extended at the expense of the 

olicyholder, and it would be more profitable for them to have it curtailed? A. 
i do; that is the view I take of a life insurance company, of a mutual life in- 
surance company, and that every person who goes in insured goes in insured on 
that basis, and with that obligation; that the object of that company is to 
diffuse itself as widely as possible, and that it is an obligation that every person 
ought to understand when he takes a policy of life insurance that he is not 
doing it solely for his own benefit, but he is participating in a great movement 
for the benefit of humanity at large and for every other person who comes in 
and takes a policy in that company, and in that way joins the great brotherhood. 
It is the basis of the fraternal orders, as I believe they are called, of eleemosy- 
nary and other insurance, that the life insurance company is an eleemosynary in- 
stitution to a very large extent. I have always believed that all my life, and I 
believe it to-day. 

You understand, of course, that whatever philanthropy there may be in 
your undertaking, it must have an economic basis? A. Yes, but in a great many 
philanthropies there is no economic basis. 

No doubt; but in the insurance philanthropy it is essential that there should 
be an economic basis? A. Yes. 

Q. You don’t propose to give insurance away, do you? 
people say we do; we don’t do it if we can help ourselves 

. You don’t propose, for example, to extend the benefits of insurance over 
the Orient at the danger of your company, at the expense of American policy- 
holders? A. No, I think that would be extremely injurious. . 

Q. Don’t you know that it is necessary every time you issue a policy in any 
country to have a secure basis for the payment of whatever that contract may 
call for? A. Oh, yes, undoubtedly. , 

Q. Don’t you know that that basis will soon be rendered insecure if the ex- 
penses of your company exceed what is allotted to the carrying on of the busi- 
ness? A. if the company is going down hill and losing money, and expenses 
are attaining an undue relation to the other conditions of the company, of 
course it is no doubt about it—it is going to ruin—but when to-day or to-morrow 
something may turn up and make a change in the mortality rate, which you have 
probably seen, where all these diagrams show the varying experience of year by 
year, and all that sort of thing, if you are going to be secured every time the 
mortality rate goes up above the average, why you wouldn’t do much life in- 
surance. 

Counsel asked whether in the interest of the policyholders, Mr. McCurdy 
would draw any line as to the salaries paid. The witness replied that there 
could be no line drawn as to salaries, except the appraisal put on the services of 
the executive officers by the trustees, and remarked: ‘“‘You do not get executive 
officers of a life insurance er or leaders of the bar by the yard or by the 
bushel; they are entitled to what they are worth, what they prove themselves to 
be worth.” 

Considerable time was consumed in discussing the question of compensation 
to agents, Mr. McCurdy declaring that this was a matter to which he paid little 
attention. Counsel then made inquiries regarding 


“ POLITICAL CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Mr. McCurdy said that he had no personal knowledge ‘in the matter, but did 
not doubt that in the campaign of 1896 a substantial contribution was made to 
the Republican party. This he believed to be the first contribution ever made 
by the Mutual for such a purpose. Similar contributions, he had reason to 
believe, were made in 1900 and 1904, but his knowledge about them was only 
indirect and obtained through Dr. Gillette or one of the other executive officers. 

“TI know it was the feeling of all my trustees and the members of the finance 
committee, and the undoubted action of the Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
conforming to the action of the other life interests was because they felt they 
would be menaced and would be injured by the plan of the free silver doctrine or 
the 16 to 1 business.” 

“TI know it was the feeling of all my trustees and the members of the finance 
committee, by Vice-President Granniss and Dr. Gillette. 

Adjourned. 


A. No, although some 





Statement of Robert H. McCurdy. 
AT the legislative committee hearing on Thursday last, Robert H. 
McCurdy, general manager of the Mutual Life, was called to the stand 
and read the following statement: 

In the year 1881 I entered the office of Charles H. Raymond, the then 
general agent of the Mutual Life Insurance Company for New York city. 
I became a junior clerk, with the usual clerical duties, and at a salary 
of $1000 per year. Colonel Raymond had been an old friend of our 
family, and had known me intimately from boyhood, and at the end of 
the year made me a partner in the business, and gave me one-fourth of 
the net profits. All insurance companies at that time, as most com- 
panies still do at present, farmed out territory into agencies and paid 
the agents on a commission basis. These commissions are merely gross 
sums, from which the heavy expenses of the agency must be deducted 
to ascertain the net profit. The general agents, in addition to paying all 
the expenses of procuring insurance within the limits of the agency, in- 
cluding the large commission paid sub-agents and solicitors, further 
incur all the risk of losses which might be caused by the defalcation of 
subordinates or other casualty. In other words the general agents make 
themselves responsible to the company for the business which they 
secure and for the payment of the premiums due thereon, and the amount 
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of their profits is wholly dependent upon the amount of business which 
they secure. It is the method by which the insurance companies of this 
country were built up, and while it is the present policy of our company 
and some other companies to transform all such agencies into salaried 
positions, the question is still to be solved whether the salary system, 
which to some extent takes away from the agent any incentive to de- 
velop the business of the company, will be effective as was the old man- 
aging agency system on a commission basis. 

Late in 1885 the company decided to secure business in foreign coun- 
tries, and, as some small amount of business of this character that the 
company had previously done had been carried on through the New York 
agency, I was appointed, on January 29, 1886, superintendent of the 
foreign department. The fact that I had been partly educated abroad, 
spoke several foreign languages, and had traveled extensively, may also 
have influenced my selection. The appointment was made by Robert A. 
Granniss, vice-president, and William J. Easton, secretary of the com- 
pany, and it was agreed that I was to receive as compensation five per 
cent upon the premiums collected. While this commission seems large, 
it should be remembered that there was then practically no business 
and that it had to be created. It was so uncertain whether the foreign 
business could be developed by an American company that I retained my 
connection with the New York agency and paid my commissions as 
superintendent into the firm of Charles H. Raymond, thus making the 
foreign department virtually a part, for the time being, of the New 
York agency. How difficult the creation of new business was may be 
judged by the fact that during the first year only $17,190 was collected in 
premiums, upon which my entire compensation for establishing agencies 
in different countries was only $859.50. Agencies were gradually es- 
tablished in the following order: Mexico, Hamburg, Chili, Peru, Bavaria, 
Berlin, Australia, Porto Rico, Great Britain, Belgium, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Italy, Austria, Hungary, South Africa, Holland, Spain, Sweden, the 
Levant and Japan. 

I submit, for the consideration of your committee, a statement by 
years, showing new premiums, new insurance established, insurance in 
force, death claims paid, and the percentage cost, and shall be pleased 
to furnish your committee with any other details that you may desire. 

At the end of the year 1888 my commissions from the foreign business 
amounted to $23,522.61. At my own suggestion and request this was 
reduced from 5 per cent on all premiums, which included renewals, to 5 
per cent on first year’s premium, 3 per cent on renewals and 2% per cent 
on annuities. I may say here, as explaining this reduction, as well as 
the future reductions to which I shall refer, that while the company had 
the right at any time to terminate my contract as to all future policies, 
1 had fixed contract rights in all business theretofore placed, and I was 
therefore legally entitled to 5 per cent upon all future premiums on busi- 
ness established from 1886 to 1889, which in the future would have 
amounted to a considerable sum. But at my own suggestion the reduc- 
tion to which I have referred was made retroactive and applied to pre- 
miums upon past policies as well as those to be secured in the future. 

My income in the year 1889 amounted to $42,456.41. On April 18, 1890, 
I again requested a reduction as from the first of January of that year to 
2% per cent on first year’s premiums, on renewals 2 per cent for five 
subsequent years only and 1 per cent for five years thereafter; and as to 
past contracts, as to which my rights were fixed, I suggested that the 
renewal premiums which had previously drawn 3 per cent commission 
should thereafter draw but 2 per cent until the expiration of the fifth 
year, and thereafter for five more years at the rate of 1 per cent only. 
This rate of compensation continued for two years. At the end of that 
period the business had grown so that in the year 1891 my commissions 
amounted to $51,626.07. I then addressed a letter to the president of 
the company, in which I said: 

“In view of the rapid increase in the amount of the business and es- 
pecially of the renewal premiums, and the fact that the present arrange- 
ment is a very complex and difficult one to properly check and audit, 
and furthermore in view of the fact that during 1890 the renewals to the 
general agents in the United States were reduced from ten to six years, 
it is hereby suggested that the terms of the above described arrange- 
ment be reduced to the following, viz.: 

“For the year 1892: 

“‘A commission on first year’s premiums of 214 per cent. 

“A commission on all renewal premiums of 1 per cent. 

“A commission on single payment life or endowment of 1 per cent. 

“A commision on single payment annuities of 1 per cent.”’ 

The business continued to grow throughout the world beyond any an- 
ticipation; and on May 28, 1897, I addressed a letter to the president of 
the company, in which I again suggested the propriety of a further re- 
duction in my rates of commission: 

“In view of the continued increase of the insurance in foreign coun- 
tries, I now suggest that the commission paid me on first year’s pre- 
miums be further reduced from 2% per cent to 1 per cent.’’ 

This reduction, approved by the vice-president, general manager and 
auditor of the company, established a commission of 1 per cent on first 
year’s premiums, with a renewal commission of 1 per cent on six subse- 
quent premiums. 

On December 26, 1900, I wrote the following letter to the then general 
manager of the company, and suggested, in view of the great growth of 
the company’s foreign business, that a further reduction should be 
made: 

“At present my contract with the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York as superintendent of the foreign department provides for a 
commission of 1 per cent upon all life insurance premiums and annuities 
issued through the foreign department, and in the event of my death, 
resignation, or removal from office, the company is to pay me, my ex- 
ecutors, or assigns, a renewal commission of 1 per cent during seven 
subsequent years on all the premiums collected upon insurance in force 
at the time of such death, resignation or removal. 

“Following previous precedent, I now suggest; in view of the con- 
tinued growth of the foreign business, that hereafter, beginning with 
the accounts for January, 1901, my commission on first year’s premiums 
be suppressed, but that in other respects my contract as above recited 
te continued.” 
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On June 2, 1902, I tendered my resignation as superintendant of the 
foreign department, and on June 12 was elected general manager of the 
company, at an annual salary of $20,000, which was increased on July 1, 
1904, to my present salary, which is $30,000 per year. 

I repeat that all of these reductions were made at my own instance 
and because I deemed them fair, in view of the unexpected growth of 
the foreign business of the company. All were retroactive, and affected 
insurance placed prior to such reductions respectively; and as the com- 
pany had no power to reduce my interest in such commissions, my vol- 
untary surrender of them saved the company many thousands of dollars. 

It is true that at the date of my election as general manager, in addi- 
tion to my salary, I had the commissions last referred to of 1 per cent 
on seven renewal premiums only, upon all foreign policies placed during 
my superintendency of the foreign department; but these are constantly 
decreasing owing to lapse, surrender or death, and the last of them will 
cease in the year 1910. In accepting a salaried position in lieu of my 
commissions on future new business, I will ultimately have substituted 
for a large income a relatively small salary. Let me add that this is the 
only salary that I receive from the Mutual Life Insurance Company or 
from any other company. 

I am aware, notwithstanding the reductions from time to time in the 
rate of commissions, that through the remarkable and unexpected growth 
of the business of the foreign department my commissions have reached 
a large sum, but the committee should remember that they are com- 
missions on a business which had no existence before I organized the 
foreign department, and that my duties as superintendent were both 
onerous and responsible. I not only had to supervise the establishment of 
agencies in many parts of the world, but also the preparation of the 
various contracts in different languages and the creation of a financial 
system whereby the company could carry out its contracts in different 
currencies and in all parts of the world at the minimum of expense. I 
developed the business in each country on different lines after a careful 
study of local conditions, and this required repeated visits to the more 
important agencies in foreign countries. As a result of eighteen years’ 
work, the business had grown to such an extent that the premiums re- 
ceived from foreign agencies in 1903 amounted to $10,579,695; and from 
the inception of the department to the end of 1903 the total premium in- 
come was $82,271,466, and the insurance in force aggregated $254,494,390. 

As an evidence of stability, we have from time to time bought real 
estate or erected buildings in Berlin, Paris, London, Sydney, Cape Town 
and Mexico. While the expenses of this department are necessarily 
large, yet they have all been paid for out of the proceeds of the foreign 
department, with the exception of about $57,000, which in the first two or 
three years of the foreign department was advanced by the company to 
start its business. With this exception, the entire losses and expenses, 
including those in New York, of the foreign business have been met by 
its own receipts. Moreover, the ratio of expenses to total receipts has 
steadily decreased, until in the year 1903 it was 27 per cent, which is not 
higher than a like ratio upon the comp.ny’s insurance in this country. 

I believe that the accounts of the foreign department, which, as stated, 
are kept separately from the other business of the company, and which 
are open to your inspection, are not surpassed in accuracy and complete- 
ness by any accounts in any business. 

I have made this somewhat lengthy statement, not only to save the 
time of the committee, but because of an impression which is said to 
prevail that the foreign business of the company is a relatively heavy 
burden to its finances, and that I have unduly profited by such business. 
Had I stood upon my contract rights as to commissions, which the com- 
pany could not modify, I would have reveived very much larger sums; 
but my earnest purpose to keep my personal return from a business 
which I had largely created a reasonable amount is best manifested by 
the facts which I have stated and which are submitted for the fair con- 
sideration of the committee. 





Working for Federal Supervision. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, president of the Prudential Insurance Company and 
United States Senator from New Jersey, has sent out a circular letter to 
lawyers, professional men, teachers and prominent insurance men, asking 
them to answer the following five questions: 

Do you indorse the suggestion of President Roosevelt, that insurance 
companies engaged in inter-State insurance business should be regulated 
by and brought under the control of the Federal government? 

Do you hold the insurance business to be a national rather than a local 
interest, and properly entitled to the solicitude and care of the National 
government? 

As a matter of personal opinion, do you hold the business of insurance 
to be commerce, or an integral and indispensable element of commerce, 
in the sense in which this term is used in everyday language? 

Are you in any way apprehensive that it would be inexpedient or inad- 
visable to increase the power of the Federal government to the extent 
implied in the regulation of insurance by Congress? 


Mr. Dryden’s communication is as follows: 


In his last annual message, President Roosevelt called the attention of 
Congress to the necessity for Federal legislation providing for the regu- 
lation and control of insurance companies transacting inter-State and 
international business. In compliance with an increasing demand from 
insurance policyholders and others interested in the public welfare, I in- 
troduced into the last Congress a bill to this effect, providing that there 
should be established within the Bureau of Corporations a division of 
insurance, and that policies of insurance were deemed to be articles of 
commerce and instrumentalities thereof. The bill was introduced too late 
to secure final consideration, but the demand for such a measure has be- 
come even more apparent in the meantime, and I expect to reintroduce 
the same, possibly with slight modifications, into the Congress which is 
to meet in December. 

The bill will be introduced on behalf of the policyholders of all Ameri- 
can insurance companies,.in the firm belief that their present and future 
interests demand the aditional protection of a Federal statute regulating 
insurance transactions between the States, in addition, of course, to 
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such supervision and regulation as constitutionally belongs to the States 
from which the companies derive their charters. Furthermore, that by 
eliminating a considerable amount of needless State supervision, the 
following important benefits are expected to result: 

1. An increase in the security of the policyholders. 

2. A decrease in the expense rate and the cost of insurance. 

3. A decrease in the burden of needless taxation. 

4. A decrease in the amount of clerical labor now indispetsable to 
meet the requirements of some fifty States and Territories. 

5. The stamping out of fraudulent insurance enterprises. 

6. Adequate national protection for American companies transacting 
business in foreign countries. 

Since thus far inter-State insurance transactions have not been brought 
within the scope of congressional action, I desire to secure an expression 
of views from the interests affected by such a measure, and I therefore 
take the liberty of troubling you with a few questions to which I would 
like to have you reply either yes or no, as the case may be, together with 
any additional comments of your own which you may wish to make upon 
the matter. 

If entirely convenient, kindly fill in and return to me the attached blank 
in the enclosed stamped envelope, and accept in advance my sincere 
thanks for your courtesy and co-operation in my effort to secure a com- 
prehensive expression of qualified public opinion upon a matter vitally 
affecting the welfare of the American people. 





MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 





—The Farmers Co-operative Fire Insurance Association of Tolt, Wash., is 
about to disorganize. 

—The Underwriters National Electrical Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing in New York on December 6 and 7. 


—The Insurance Company of North America has established an agency at 
Manila, P. I., with Macondray & Co., who will report to the Pacific Coast 
department. 


—The board of control of the Endowment Rank, Knights of Pythias, has re- 
tained S. H. Wolfe, the actuary, to look into the condition of the order and the 
sufficieficy of its rates. 


—The receiver of the Western Fire (mutual) of Seattle, Wash., is sending 
out assessment notices to policyholders calling for an amount equal to one 
annual premium, in addition to the premium paid on issuing the policy. 


—The Sovereign Fire Assurance Company is being organized at Toronto, 
Ont., by Addison H. Hoover, president of the Sovereign Life Assurance Com- 
pany, and others. It will begin business with $250,000 capital and a surplus of 
$62,500, the stock being sold at a premium of twenty-five per cent. 


—Red Books Nos. 95 and 97 of the British Fire Prevention Committee deal with 
“Fire Tests with Glass.” No. 95 covers tests of “Three Vertical Openings 
Filled in with Wired Glass, by Messrs. Pilkington Bros., Ltd.,” and No. 97 
covers tests of “Four Horizontal Openings Filled in with Wired Glass, by 
Messrs. Pilkington Bros., Ltd.,” and both are very complete records, with 
illustrations. Either book may be procured through The Spectator Company, 
135 William street, New York, at $1.25 per copy. 

—Regarding the circular sent out by Senator Dryden on Federal supervision, 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters has requested members to delay re- 
plies until the executive committee of the board can find an opportunity to con- 
sider the questions submitted. The Home, through Vice-President E. H. A. 
Correa, replied that owing to the categorical “‘yes’ or “no” answers required to 
questions in the circular, it was entirely without the province of possibility for 
the company to comply literally with Senator Dryden’s request. 

—Secretary Robson of the Royal Arcanum has received advices from Hamil- 
ton, Ont., that the case of W. Bartram against the supreme council has been 
decided in favor of the Royal Arcanum. Bartram, for himself and others, 
petitioned the court for an injunction to prevent the supreme council from put- 
ting the new rates into effect, claiming that the change of the method of assess- 
ment from assessed ages to attained ages, and the alleged intention to accumu- 
late a reserve fund, were a violation of the contract. At the trial of the case 
at London, Ont., elaborate citations were made from decisions of the Canadian 
and English courts to show that the supreme council was acting within its 
authority, and that there had been numerous precedents established for such 
action. The court, after 2 week’s consideration, dismissed Bartram’s petition 
with costs. 








ERCY B. DUTTON, Local Fire Agent, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Exceptional Facilities for Handling Local Lines. 








Company Representation Wanted. 








WANTED: By two of the best producers in the Republic of Mexico 
the general agency of an old line insurance company. Will arrange 
for permission with Mexican Government. Our production during 
the last 15 years, $25,000,000. 
Address “‘ NYLIC MUTUAL,” 
care of THE SPECTATOR, New York. 
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Figencp Wants. 


fictuarial. 








ASSOCIATE MANAGER 


WANTED 


By one of the leading Life Companies for Broad- 
way office with one hundred agents. State experi- 


ence, where now employed and salary expected. 
CONFIDENTIAL, 
P. O. Box 1117, 
New York. 





ARYLAND INSURANCE AGENCY COMPANY 
OF THE CITY OF BALTIMORE 


Most unique agency contracts to agents ever offered. 
“We want good men.” 


CHAS. T. LEVINESS, Jr., PRESIDENT. 


HE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF CINCINNATI 


stands for all that is good in Life nee: The Company makes a splendid showing respecting Interest Rarned, 
Low Mortality and Economical Manageme! 

The Annual Dividends sarcn oom are eepin and as Annual Dividend Insurance is growing in popularity 
daily a successful solicitor will find splendid opportunities for effecting large insurances with this Company. 


B. THAW SCOTT, Manager, 
North American Building, - - - = Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPLENDID 








for men of energy, ability and 
good character to represent 





THE EQUITABLE LIFE OF NEW YORK 
in the Prosperous State of Kentucky. 


Address with references, HENRY J. POWELL, Mgr., 
Equitable Building, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


HE MANHATTAN GENERAL AGENCY CO. 
OF NEW YORK 
CAPITAL, - - - - $100,000 


desires the Agency of a first-class Fire Insurance Company for Greater New 
York. A large volume of business can be guaranteed. 


WANTED. 


A life insurance man of experience to work under general 
agency in Central Kansas. Commission and salary. Write, 
stating references and experience, 

C. C. WYANDT, 
Abilene, Kansas. 




















USTIN FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 

Cash Capital, over . 

Assets, over 

Surplus to Policyholders, over . 


$250,000.00 
- $600,000.00 
$250,000.00 





DAVID PARKS FACKLER 
Ex-President Actuarial Society 
CONSULTING ACTUARY, 
85 Nassau STREET, NEw YorK (Rooms 1404-5) 
Telephone, 5427 Cortlandt. 





yn C. WRIGHT, 


Successor to ELIZUR WRIGHT, 


CONSULTING ACTUARY. 


Thorough Experience. Accurate Work. 
Examinations. Valuations. Accounts Systematized. 
All professional calls will be given prompt, faithful and impartial attention, 
45 Milk Street, Rooms 77 and 87, BOSTON, Mass. 
Western Union Code. Cable Address, ‘‘ Actuary.” 





M. DAWSON, F. I. A. 
° CONSULTING ACTUARY. 


Member of the Actuarial Society of America, Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries, 
Member of the Deutscher Verein fuer Versicherungs-Wissenschaft, Etc. 


No. rr BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





R E. FORSTER, 
e 


CONSULTING ACTUARY, 


1001 Chestnut St.. 
eo J. HARVEY, F. I. A., 


Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





CONSULTING ACTUARY, 


OFFICES OF COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., : JERSEY CITY, N. 4. 





H. NITCHIE, 
. ACTUARY 





153 LA SALLE STREET 
919 Association Building 


Telephones : peg oy 


CHICAGO 





_ a BARNETT, 


CONSULTING ACTUARY, 


511 EQUITABLE BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 








Jndependent Fire Adjusters. 


AMES F. D.WILSON, Pittsburgh, Pa., 309 Fourtn Avs. 
General Adjuster of Fire Losses. 

Bell Telephone, No. 3 Court. Prompt attention given to Insurance 
Companies’ Fire Losses in Pennsylvania; S.W. New York; E. Ohio; 
N. W. Maryland and N. of W. Virginia. Mr. Wilson being also a 
licensed auctioneer, disposes of salvage for the companies and saves for 
them the large profits which would be made by the Salvage Wreckers. 


DUCHESS INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED, 1836, RE-INCORPORATED, 1900. 


























Da oa cscicwckcarnneieeskeesasteenscnesnwineupeeen $200,000. 

RIS oxiwa dincnno suduesunenbobeebennshekpacmsnuuneeGeeshe Gnbguankenemsenaene 744,806.00 
Re-Insurance reserve. occas ccoccccc cncccneccn cece ccoccccccccncccc cocces eccces 872,947.27 
it RE RRUMNON. .. .capbuachuseseseuacenscus asccapeesessepeecsesceducouees 65,661.22 
ROC DOTIES on cc nnccdvescmnpecesucarse dene ccetecsccesnansasncsnccusensaccenes 106,197.51 





J. J. GRAHAM, Sec’y. L. H. VAIL, Pres. 








